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Lavinia. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Cuapter V. 


TE hall-door reveals an unwelcome sight, though no one can 
deny that it is a showy one, nor that the February sunlight 
is snobbish enough to treble itself against the brazen glories of the 
crests on blinker and harness and panel of tho Princes’ carriage. 
It is a fact of disagreeable familiarity to both uncle and niece that 
Féodoroyna Prince will never allow any of her acquaintance to 
be “not at home”; and that to be pursued to study, toilet-table, 
and bed is the penalty exacted from those upon whom she chooses 
to inflict her friendship. The two exchange a look. 

“Do not let her come near me,” says the man, in accents of 
peremptory disgust, and so flings off to his den; while Lavinia, 
with the matter-of-fact unselfishness of the well-broken human 
female, goes smiling into the drawing-room. 

After all, it is not Féodorovna, but her mother, who comes 
forward alone, and with jet-clinking apology. 

“You do not mind? It is not a thing that one has any right 
to do. But Féodorovna would insist on getting out, so I got 
out too.” 

At another moment this exegesis, pregnant in its unconscious 
brevity of the relations between mother and daughter, would 
have made Lavinia laugh; but at the present moment a horrible 
suspicion freezes all tendency to mirth. 

“Féodoroyna!”—looking round in bewildered apprehension. 
“Why, where is she?” 

The visitor is so obviously in no hurry to answer, that Miss 
Carew’s question repeats itself with an imperativeness that drags 
out the reluctant and frightened response. 


“Well, my dear, you must not scold me, as I see you are 
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inclined ; or, if you do, it will be grossly unjust. You know what 
she is when she takes a thing into her head, and I am bound to 
say she does feel, and has felt, very keen sympathy for him in 
his trouble; indeed, we all have.” 

She pauses, weakly hoping for some expression of thanks or 
reassurance; but Lavinia only stares at her with confusing 
sternness in her aghast blue eyes. 

“And when she heard that the things had come back—poor 
Bill’s things—I believe the news came through the servants— 
nothing would serve her but that she must see Sir George, to 
tell him how much she felt for him. You know that she has 
that curious personal feeling about the whole of our Army in 
South Africa, as if it belonged to her in a way, and she always 
rated Bill very highly.” 

Again the mother pauses, with a hope—but a fainter one than 
its predecessor—that this tribute to the dead may have a molli- 
fying effect upon her inconveniently silent and staring young 
hostess. 

“And where is she now?” asks Lavinia, with an accent that 
makes Mrs. Prince regret her silence. 

“She said she would go to Sir George’s room to wait for him; 
that she was sure he would prefer that there should be no 
witnesses to their meeting. Oh, do not go after her!”—with a 
despairing clutch at Lavinia’s raiment as the latter makes a 
precipitate movement doorwards. “It is too late now; and, 
after all, Sir George, poor man, is very well able to take care of 
himself. And if he gives her a real good snub, why, so much 
the better.” 

Lavinia pauses, arrested by the something of sound sense that 
leavens her companion’s flurried speech, and with a dawning 
pity in her relenting eyes. 

“And there is something I want so much to say to you,” goes 
on the poor woman, hanging on to the skirt of her advantage, 
though wisely relinquishing her material grasp. ‘“ You know 
that I always bring my troubles to you, and I am in a fresh one 
now.” 

“ About her, of course?” 

“Oh yes; about her, of course. I suppose that but for her 
things would have gone almost too smoothly with Mr. Prince 
and me. I suppose that the Almighty sees we need her to 
prevent us getting too—too uppish.” 

The adjective is scarcely on the level of refinement held before 
her own eyes by the poor lady, but the tear that moistens con- 
dones it. 
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“ What is it now?” asks the girl, with a resolute banishing to 
the back of her mind of the intense annoyance and apprehension 
caused by the odious intrusion of Féodorovna, and sitting down 
beside her guest with resolute and patient sympathy. 

“T never look at her letters,” says Mrs. Prince, lowering her 
voice, which has taken on a tone of eager relief. ‘“ You know I 
do not; but she had left it with her others for the butler to 
stamp. He had it in his hand; it was at the top. I could not 
help seeing the address.” 

“Not again? She has not been writing to General —— again?” 

The expression of tragic repulsion in her young companion’s 
face seems to get upon Mrs. Prince’s nerves. 

“How you do jump down one’s throat!” she cries peevishly. 
“ No, of course she has not!” 

“Tt was stupid of me to suggest it! To whom, then?” 

“T really could not help seeing,” continues the elder woman, 
mollified and apologetic for her own action. “ It was no case of 
prying, but I could not help reading, ‘Surgeon-General Jameson, 
Army Medical Department, Victoria Street, Westminster.’ ” 

There is a pregnant pause. 

“Surgeon-General Jameson!” repeats Lavinia. “He is 
Director-General of the R.A.M.C., isn’t he?” 

The plumed toque that crowns Mrs. Prince’s expensive toupet 
gives a dejected dip of assent. 

“Does she know him?” 

“Not from Adam. But that would never stop her writing to 
any one; no, nor speaking to them either!” 

Another pause. 

“She wants to go out to South Africa as a nurse, I suppose? ” 

Again the tall ostrich feathers wave acquiescence. This time 
a spoken elucidation follows. 

“That is it, as far as we—her father and I—can make out.” 

Lavinia draws a little nearer, and lays her hand upon the arm 
of her visitor’s chair, while her chin lifts itself, and then falls 
again in a movement of hopeless pity. 

“Tam very sorry indeed for you both! How does Mr. Prince 
take it. What does he say?” 

“You can never get much out of Mr. Prince,” replies his wife, 
in a tone whose complaint is streaked with admiration for a 
verbal continence of which she feels herself quite capable. “ But 
he did say, in his dry way, that he should be sorry to be one of 
Féo’s patients.” 

Lavinia smiles, but cautiously; and then, illuminated by a 
sudden suggestion of valid consolation, speaks, 
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“You may make your mind easy, they will never accept her! 
She has none of the qualifications.” 

A slightly soothed expression comes over the visitor’s perturbed 
features. 

“Tt seems an odd thing to say of one’s own child, but I must 
say that there is no one that I would not rather have about me 
than Féo when I am at all poorly; and Mr. Prince is just the 
same.” 

“Then do not waste time in worrying!” says Lavinia, with 
bracing cheerfulness; herself encouraged by the success of her 
mode of reassurance. “She will infallibly get a polite No for her 
answer, and you will never hear anything more about it.” 

“You are wrong there,” replies Féodorovna’s mother with 
rueful shrewdness. “She is sure to tell us about it. Féo has an 
odd way of boasting about things that other people would be 
ashamed of!” 

It is impossible to contradict this assertion, and with a passing 
wonder and pity for a love cursed with such good eyes, Lavinia 
repeats, in despair of finding anything better, her already-tried- 
and-found-wanting anodyne, 

“ Well, at all events, nothing will come of it.” 

“ And what will her next move be? Iask you that! What 
will her next move be?” inquires Mrs. Prince, in dreary triumph. 

The pride of having proposed an insoluble riddle kindles a 
funeral torch in each eye. The question, as the too clear-sighted 
parent had expected, stumps Miss Carew, nor can any of the 
hysterical indelicacies which pass through her mind as likely to 
illustrate Féodorovna’s future course be decently dressed enough 
to be presented as hypotheses to Féodorovna’s mother. 

It is the occasion of her dilemma who cuts it short by an 
entrance a good deal less aspen-like and deliberate than is usual 
in her case. It is, of course, an extravagant trick of fancy, but 
the impression is at once conveyed to at least one of the occupants 
of the drawing-room that Féodorovna has been kicked into the 
room. The pink umbrage in her silly face confirms the idea of 
some propelling force behind her, as does the excessive civility of 
the attendant Rupert. That the deferential empressement of his 
manner is the cover for an inclination towards ungovernable, 
vexed laughter is suspected only by Lavinia, That some 
catastrophe has attended the visit of the young paraclete is 
obvious to the meanest observer; but it is not until after the 
Princes’ carriage has crunched and flashed away with Féodorovna 
reclining in swelling silence upon the cushion, and her mother 
casting glances of frightened curiosity at her infuriated profile 
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that the details of the disaster reach Lavinia’s ears. Not im- 
mediately even then, since before she can besiege her cousin with 
terrified questions, he is summoned to his father; and it is fully 
half-an-hour before he rejoins her in the schoolroom. She has to 
wait again even then; since at her first allusion to the subject, 
he is seized with such a fow rive that he has to roll on his face on 
the old sofa before he can master the shoulder-shaking convul- 
sions of his uncomfortable mirth, 

“What happened?” cries the girl, standing over her fiance's 
prostrate figure in a fever of apprehension. ‘Oh, do get up, and 
stop laughing! What is there to laugh at? You are too stupid 
to live!” 

“T shall not live much longer!” replies the young man, 
rearing himself up into a sitting posture, and presenting a subdued 
but suddenly grave surface to his censor; “ not if we are often to 
have such treats as this. I do not know why I laugh, for I never 
felt less hilarious in my life.” 

“You are as hysterical as a woman!” says Lavinia, with a 
frown. 

“Tt is not my fault, though it is my eternal regret that I am 
not one!” he retorts, 

It is lucky for him that the fever of her pre-occupation prevonts 
Lavinia from hearing this monstrous aspiration. 

“Did he do anything violent?” she asks in a voice made low by 
dread. 

“He kept his hands off her, if you mean that!” replies Rupert, 
showing symptoms of a tendency to relapse into his convulsion of 
laughter ; “but only just! If I had not appeared in the nick of 
time, I would not have answered for her life!” Then, as Lavinia 
keeps looking at him in smileless tragedy, he goes on, “I was 
hanging about, waiting for him, as you know he had told me that 
he should have something to say to me—by-the-bye, he has just 
been saying it, but that is another story—when I heard raised 
voices, or rather a raised voice. You know that long, dull roar of 
his that always makes me call on the hills to cover me!” 

“Well?” 

“T felt that there was no time to be lost, so I hurried in—only 
just intime! I saw in his eye that the next moment he would 
have her by the shoulders, and be thrusting her through the door.” 

“But he did not! you stopped him ?”—breathlessly. 

“Yes, thank the Lord!” He pauses, and his lips begin to 
twitch with nervous mirth. “I know what you thought: she 
was shot into the dining-room like a projectile; but it was not 
as bad as that. Only moral force propelled her.” 
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Lavinia brings her hands together with a sort of clap, but 
relief mingles with the indignant animosity of her tone. 

‘What had she said? What had she done?” 

Rupert shrugs his shoulders. “What is our little Féo not 
capable of saying and doing?” he asks sarcastically. “But you 
must remember I came in only for the bouquet of the fireworks.” 
After a pause, in a key of real feeling, with no tinge of satire, 
“ Poor old fellow! I would have done a good deal to save him 
from it. I think the last straw was when she began to finger 
the things—Bill’s poor little possessions—and to imply, if she 
did not exactly assert, that his death was quite as great a blow to 
her as to the old man.” 

“ And when we remember what Bill’s estimate of her was!” 
cries Lavinia, reddening with indignation. “Oh, if we could but 
tell her of his saying that he should have to put barbed wire 
round himself whenever he went outside the gate to prevent her 
getting at him!” 

They both laugh—the little rueful laugh with which the jests 
of the departed are recalled. 

“ After they had gone,” pursues Rupert, “ when he sent for me, 
I found him still in a terrible state. I have never seen him in 
such an ungovernable fury. Not with me—to me he was like a 
pet lamb.” 

Again they both laugh a little grimly, conscious of the extreme 
audacity of the comparison. 

“You will not believe it,” says Rupert, half humorously, and 
yet with a quiver of emotion on his sensitive face, “but he 
actually thanked me for coming to his rescue! Me, if you please, 
mot qui vous parle !” 

“*Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody any good,’” replies 
Lavinia, cheerfully, but with conscious effort, and with the 
feeling, often before experienced, that a good deal of physical 
fatigue attends living over the crater of Etna. 

“ He calmed down after a while. I spent all the bad language 
I was master of, and wished it had been more, upon the whole 
Prince clan ; and that did him good, so much so that he was able 
by-and-by to talk of something else.” 

“Of what else?” The question is an idle one, and Miss Carew 
is conscious of it. 

So is Rupert. “TI expect that you know,” he answers quietly. 

Never until to-day has Lavinia felt génée in the presence of her 
lifelong playfellow and comrade, and that she should do so now 
strikes her as so monstrous an anomaly that it must be treated 
drastically. 
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“ About our marriage, do you mean ?” she inquires, taking the 
bull by the horns, and looking him full in the face. 

“Yes.” 

“Hm!” Struggle as she may, her lips can produce nothing 
more forthcoming than the monosyllable. 

“ He asked me whether the engagement still existed ?” 

“So he did me.” 

“ Whether we had any intention of fulfilling it?” 

“ Ditto!” 

“Whether it was essential to our happiness?” 

“Essential to our happiness?” repeats she, as if it were a 
dictation lesson. 

“He said that we were all that he had left in the world.” 

Lavinia nods, speech seeming difficult. Is Rupert going to 
recapitulate, in his father’s unsparing Saxon, the reason for that 
father’s anxiety to see them wed? She waits in rosy dread. It 
is a moment or two before relief comes. 

“He ended by adjuring me not to marry you in order to please 
him. I think I was able to reassure him as to that not being my 
primary inducement.” 

They know each other far too well for her not to be instantly 
aware of an alteration in his voice—not to have an instant’s 
flashed certainty that the playmate, the comrade, the brother- 
cousin, is gone, and that the lover stands full-fledged in their 
stead before her. Whether the conviction causes her pain or 
pleasure, she could not tell you. She only feels as she has done 
in the morning, but a thousandfold more so, that the situation is 
overpoweringly odd. 

“Well!” she says slowly, afraid to look away from him, lest 
she should never again be able to lift her stupidly rebellious eyes 
to his—‘‘ I suppose it was bound to come, some time or other?” 

It is not an effusive mode of acquiescence. 

“ Have you nothing more to say about it?” 

If she had had any doubt as to the final banishment out of her 
life of the boy-comrade, the method of this question, and a certain 
reproachful enterprise divined in the asker’s eye, would have 
banished it. 

“What more is there to say?” she returns in troubled haste. 
“What more than we have been saying all our lives, in a way?” 
Then, with a sudden impulsive throwing herself on his judgment 
and mercy, “I suppose we do feel all right, don’t we?” 
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Cuapter VI. 


“T love nothing so well as you! 
Is not that strange ? ” 


Rupert is “all right.” Of that there can be no question. It 
turns out now that he has been “all right” for as long as he can 
remember. The discovery that it is only his delicacy and self- 
command that have hitherto hindered his manifesting his “all- 
rightness” practically, fills Lavinia with} such admiring gratitude 
as makes her almost certain that she is “all right” too. She has 
no female friend with whom to compare notes, nor would she do so 
if she had, her one intimate, Mrs. Darcy, being very far from 
belonging to that not innumerous band of matrons who enjoy 
revealing the secrets of their own prison-house to a selected few. 

Lavinia has to work out her problem for herself. Not betrothed 
only now, but going to be married, with a tray of engagement- 
rings crawling down from London by the South-Eastern for 
approval, with a disinterring by Sir George, from his dead wife’s 
presses, of wedding laces (Lavinia wishes that Rupert did not take 
quite so great an interest in the latter, and did not know quite so 
much about Point de Venise, Point de Flandre, and Point d’Angle- 
terre); with interesting and illumining comparison of past 
feelings, and with a respectable modicum of kisses. If the candour 
of her nature, and the knowledge of how perfectly useless it is to 
lie to a person who knows her so through and throughly as 
Rupert, compel her to acknowledge that these latter do not cause 
her any particular elation, she is able truly to answer him that 
she does not dislike them so much as to forbid a frugal repetition. 
Once or twice, touched and stung to generosity by his unselfish 
refraining from even the dole of allowed endearments, she takes 
the initiative; and at other times consoles him for her want of 
fervour by assuring him, with emphatic words, and the crystal 
clearness of her kind, cold eyes, that she is “not that sort.” 

She is wondering to-day whether, when she left him five minutes 
ago at the lych-gate, he did not look as if he were getting a little 
tired of the explanation. It ought to be thoroughly satisfactory 
to him, for, after all, you can’t give more than you have; but she 
has never been in the habit of crossing or discontenting her men, 
and to be found not up to the expected mark in the matter of 
endearment, vexes her as much as to be convicted of neglecting 
their buttons or slurring their dinner. 

It is a week since Miss Carew had paid the visit, usually a daily 
or bi-daily one, to the Rectory. The unwonted absence for three 
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days from her monopolising husband and boisterous brood of 
Mrs. Darcy, partly accounts for this omission; and not even to 
herself does Lavinia own that she is in a less hurry than usual to 
greet her returned ally. Rupert is never in any great hurry to 
see Susan, and has gracefully declined to accompany his fiancée on 
her present errand of announcement. 

“You shall tell me about it when you come back. I shall like 
to hear how her face lights up when she hears the good news,” he 
says with a half-sarcastic smile; then, seeing the girl wince a 
little at this hitting of a nail all too soundly on the head, he 
laughs it off pleasantly. ‘Tell her, as you told me, that it was 
‘bound to come.’” 

“Mine was certainly a very original way of accepting an offer,” 
replies Lavinia, slightly flushing. Never since the decisive day 
has she felt quite at her ease with Rupert, and so goes off 
laughing too; but the laugh disappears as soon as she is out of 
sight. 

The day is full of hard spring light, which shows up, among 
other revelations, the emptiness of the Rectory drawing-room, 
with its usual refined litter of needlework and open books, and the 
figures of the children in the chicken-yard, whither a spirit of 
search and inquiry leads Lavinia’s feet. From her friend’s young 
family she hears that their mother has gone up the village to 
bandage a cut hand; but it is with difficulty that this information 
is extracted from them, so vociferously preoccupied are they with 
their own affairs. Gloriously happy, covered with mud, hatless, 
dishevelled, blissful, speaking all at once, they reveal to her, in 
shouting unison, the solid grounds for their elation—nurse gone 
off at a moment’s notice, governess’s return indefinitely postponed, 
mother busy, father absent! 

“Oh, Lavy, we are having such a good time, particularly at tea! 
Serena has tea with us.” 

Serena's age is two years, and detractors say that her Christian 
name must have been bestowed with an ironical intention. 

“And no doubt you spoil her very much?” 

“No,” thoughtfully; “we do not spoil her. We only try to 
make her as naughty as we can.” 

Their visitor smiles at the nice distinction, and weakly shrinking 
from pointing out the immorality of the course of conduct described, 
judiciously changes the topic by asking why the flag on the hen- 
house is flying half-mast high. 

She is at once informed by grave voices that there has been a 
court-martial, and that General Forestier Walker is to have his 
neck wrung for breaking his eggs. 
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“‘ General —— was the presiding judge,” says Phillida, pointing 
to a peaceable-looking white Dorking matron, making the gravel 
fly behind her with the backward sweep of her scratching feet. 
“He is Féo Prince’s General. She told me, last time she was 
here, that she had asked him to marry her.” 

“As if he would be thinking of such tommy-rot as marriage 
now!” cries Chris, more struck, apparently, by the ill-timing of 
the overture than its indelicacy. 

“Miss Brine was shocked,” says Phillida, thoughtfully. “She 
said that it was putting the cart before the horse, and that Féo 
ought to have waited for him to speak first.” 

“But if he wouldn’t?” cries little Daphne, swinging Lavinia’s 
hand, which she has annexed, to and fro, and staring up with the 
puzzled violet of her round eyes. 

They all laugh. 

“That is unanswerable,” says Lavinia, blushing even before the 
children at this new instance of Féodoroyna’s monstrous candour ; 
adding, in a not particularly elate key, as her glance takes in a 
recherché object nearing their little group across the white grass 
of the still wintry glebe, “ why, here is Féo!” 

“They told me your mother was out,” says the visitor, as if this 
were a sufficient explanation of her appearance. 

The children greet her with the hospitable warmth which 
nature and training dictate towards any guest, qua guest, but 
without the exuberant, confident joy with which they always 
receive Lavinia. However, they repeat the tale of General 
Forestier Walker’s crime and fate, and add, as peculiarly 
interesting to their hearer, the name of the presiding judge. 

Féodoroyna listens with an absence of mind and eye which she 
does not attempt to disguise. 

“T was coming on to you,” she says, addressing Lavinia, and 
turning away with an expression of boredom from her polite 
little hosts. “I should have asked you to give me luncheon, but 
since I find you here, it does as well.” 

Neither in voice nor manner is there any trace of the resentment 
that Miss Carew is guiltily feeling. Féodorovna never resents. 
Too well with hercelf often to perceive a slight, and too self- 
centred to remember it, Lavinia realises with relief that all 
recollection of the peril Miss Prince’s shoulders had run at Sir 
George’s all-but ejecting hands has slidden from that fair creature's 
memory. 

“T went to London yesterday,” she says, turning her back upon 
the cocks and hens, and their young patrons, as unworthy to be 
her audience, 
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“We saw you drive past,” says Phillida, innocently : “you went 
by the 11.30 train. We were not looking out for you; we were 
watching Lavy and Rupert. From mother’s bedroom we can see 
right into their garden.” 

“Can you indeed?” interposes the voice of Mrs. Darcy, who 
has come upon the little group unperceived by the short cut from 
the village. “Iam glad you told me, as I shall try for the future 
to find some better employment for your eyes.” 

Her voice is quite quiet, and not in the least raised ; but the 
children know that she is annoyed, and so does Lavinia, who, with 
a flushed cheek and an inward spasm of misgiving, is trying to 
reconstruct her own and her fiancé’s reciprocal attitudes at eleven 
o'clock of yesterday’s forenoon. To them all for once Féodoroyna’s 
unconscious and preoccupied egotism brings relief. 

“T was telling Lavinia that I went to London yesterday.” 

“For the day? to buy chiffons? I suppose I shall have to 
reclothe this ragged regiment soon,” looking round ruefully 
at her still somewhat abashed offspring, and avoiding her 
friend’s eye. 

“Chiffons! oh no!” a little contemptuously. “I went up to 
see the Director-General of the Army Medical Department.” 

“Tndeed! Is he a friend of yours?” 

“Oh dear no; I went on business.” 

“To offer your services as a nurse, I suppose?” replies 
Mrs. Darcy, as if suggesting an amusing absurdity, and unable to 
refrain from stealing a look at Lavinia, while her own face 
sparkles with mischievous mirth. 

“Exactly,” replies Féodorovna, with her baffling literalness. 
“T sent up my name, and he saw me almost at once.” She 
pauses. 

“ And you made your proposal ?” 

“Tea.” 

“ He accepted it?” 

Féodorovna’s pale eyes have been meeting those of her inter- 
locutor. ‘They continue to do so, without any shade of confusion 
or mortification. 

“No; he refused it point-blank.” 

As any possible comment must take the form of an admiring 
ejaculation addressed to the medical officer in question, Susan 
bites her lips to ensure her own silence. 

“He put me through a perfect catechism of questions,” con- 
tinues Miss Prince, with perfect equanimity. ‘Had I had any 
professional training ?” 

“You haven't, have you?” 
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“T answered that I hadn’t, but that I could very easily acquire 
some.” 

“ And he?” 

“Qh, he smiled, and asked me if I had any natural aptitide.” 

“Yes?” 

“T answered, ‘ None, but that no doubt it would come. 

The corners of Mrs. Darcy’s mouth have got so entirely beyond 
her control that she can only turn one imploring appeal for help 
to Lavinia, who advances to the rescue. 

“And then ?” she asks, with praiseworthy gravity. 

“Oh, then he shrugged his shoulders and answered drily, ‘I 
have had three thousand applications from ladies, from duchesses 
to washerwomen, which I have been obliged to refuse. I am 
afraid that I must make yours the three thousand and first;’ and 
so he bowed me out.” 

She ends, her pink self-complacency unimpaired, and both the 
other women look at her in a wonder not untouched with admira- 
tion. Neither of them succeeds in making vocal any expression 
of regret. 

“Tt is one more instance of the red tapeism that reigns in every 
department of our military administration,” says Miss Prince, not 
missing the lacking sympathy, and with an accent of melancholy 
superiority. ‘ Next time I shall know better than to ask for any 
official recognition.” After a slight pause, “It is a bitter dis- 
appointment, of course; more acute to me naturally than it could 
be to any one else.” 

With this not obscure intimation of the end she had had in 
view in tendering her services to the troops in South Africa, 
Féodorovna departs. The two depositaries of her confidence look 
at each other with faces of unbridled mirth as soon as her long 
back is turned ; but there is more of humorous geniality and less 
of impartial disgust in the matron’s than the maid’s. 

“Poor thing! I wonder what it feels like to be so great a fool 
as that!” says Mrs. Darcy, with a sort of lenient curiosity. “I 
declare that I should like to try for the hundredth part of a 
minute !” 

“She meant to nurse him!” ejaculates Lavinia, with a pregnant 
smile. “Poor man! If he knew what he had escaped !” 

“ And now, what next?” asks Susan, spreading out her delicate, 
hardworking hands, and shaking her head. 

“What next?’ as the tadpole said when his tail dropped off!” 
cries Daphne pertly—a remark which, calling their parent’s 
attention to the edified and cock-eared interest of her innocents, 
leads to their instant dispersal and flight over the place towards 
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the pre-luncheon wash-pot, which they hoped to have indefinitely 
postponed. When they are out of sight and earshot— 

“You came to tell me something?” Mrs. Darcy says, with an 
entire change of tone. “Though I am not in the habit of 
watching Rupert and Lavy from an upper chamber, like those 
graceless brats, I know what it is.” 

“Then I may spare myself the trouble of telling you,” answers 
the girl, in a key of constrained and artificial playfulness. 

Her friend’s kind eyes, worn, yet with the look of a deep, 
serene contentment underlying their surface fatigue, look at her 
with a compassionate interrogation. 

“Are you doing it to please yourself?” she asks in a low voice, 
yet not hesitatingly. 

“Whom else? ” 

“It is a motive that has so very seldom guided you,” replies 
the elder woman, with an enveloping look of motherly solicitude. 
‘And in this kind of case it is the only one that is of the least 
value; it is the one occasion in life in which it is one’s bounden 
duty to be absolutely selfish ! ” 

“Were you absolutely selfish when you married Mr. Darcy?” 
asks Lavinia, carrying the war into the enemy’s quarters, and 
with an apposite recalling of all the sacrifices that her friend— 
once a very smart London girl—is rumoured by the neighbour- 
hood to have been called upon to make by her choice. 

“ Absolutely,” replies Susan with the stoutness of the most 
unmistakable truth. “Everybody belonging to me cried, and 
said they could not see what I saw in Richard; but J saw what 
I saw in him, and I knew that that was all that mattered.” 

“Perhaps I see what I see in Rupert,” replies Lavinia, plucking 
up her spirit, and detecting a joint in her companion’s harness, 
though her own voice is not assured. 

“Tf you do, of course it is all right,” rejoins the other, 
unelastically. 

Lavinia’s head would like to droop, so oppressive is the sense of 
the cold doubt infiltrated into her own acquiescent serenity; but 
she forces it to hold itself up against its will. 

“He is quite aware that we have your disapproval,” she says 
with a dignity that is native to her; “so much so that he advised 
me to tell you it was ‘ bound to come.’ ” 

Mrs. Darcy looks at her sadly ; but without either apology or 
contradiction. 

“That is just what I do not feel.” 

“You have always done him scant justice!” cries the girl, 
stung into hotter partisanship by the chill whisper of a traitor 
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within her own camp. “After all, it is I, not you, that am to 
marry him.” 

“Yes, it is you; ” in downcast assent. 

“When you have praised him it has always been in some 
damning way,” pursues Lavinia, breaking more and more into 
flame—“ saying what a good judge of lace he is, and how well he 
mended your Bow teapot!” 

“So he did.” 

“ How would you like it, if, when some one asked my opinion 
of Mr. Darcy as a parish priest, I answered that he did not make 
bad cabbage-nets ?” 

Susan smiles reluctantly. “Do not let us quarrel,” she says. 
“ As long as I supply you with eggs, it would be inconvenient to 
you; and, as for me, why, I might break another teapot!” 

* * * * * 

“ Well, how did she take it?” asks Rupert, who has apparently 
been waiting the whole time of his betrothed’s absence in con- 
tented smoking and musing under the immemorial yews of the 
churchyard. 

“She asked me whether I am marrying you to please myself?” 
replies Lavinia, lifting eyes in which he notes a trouble that had 
not clouded them when he parted from her, in an almost doglike 
wistfulness of appeal to his. “Am I, Rupert?” 

“Our friends ask us very indelicate questions,” he answers, 
turning away. 

A day or two later Lavinia has a casual meeting with Mrs. 
Prince in the road. 

“Whom do you think she has been writing to now?” asks 
Féodorovna’s parent, leaning over the side of the victoria, and 
whispering loudly. “The Officer Commanding Cavalry Depdt, 
Canterbury! What can she have to say to him?” 


(To be continued.) 
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Che Portry of a Scottish Prdtar. 


Tue songs of Scotland produced before the days of Burns 
indicate the extraordinary and vivid intellectual energy of the 
common people. Cultured song-writers of distinction are com- 
paratively few, unless, indeed, we make the arbitrary assumption 
that anonymous lyrics descriptive of the lives and humours of 
the peasantry were written by scholarly poets who concealed their 
identity. This, however, is not an attractive hypothesis. The 
probability is that, while there have been well-known lyrists of 
distinction from the early days of Scottish history, the poetry that 
has found favour with the people—which they have sung and 
recited from generation to generation—has sprung from amongst 
themselves. ‘They found means, for instance, by which they could 
express feelings of triumph and disdain over the result of Bannock- 
burn and other struggles for national existence, and fragments of 
these specimens of public utterance retain a distinct interest 
and significance. 

Characteristically direct and naive in their mode of address, the 
earliest Scottish singers fitly prelude Ramsay, Burns, and Hogg. 
Like them these early lyrists could observe and reflect, and give 
effective literary form to their impressions. Nor was it only 
great public questions, such as those underlying the relations of 
their native country to England, that prompted them to vocal 
expression, for they were prolific also in delineating life and 
character. Ploughmen, shepherds, weavers, sailors, stonemasons 
have all in turn given evidence of inspiration, and many of them 
have been unanimously placed with the seers and prophets of 
all time. Others, below these in achievement and reputation, 
have such merits and accomplishments that they are entitled to 
receive more than a passing notice. The presence of many of these 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ is a substantial 
guarantee that they will have, in every case, historical value ; and 
in some instances they will continue to exert distinct and vitalis- 
ing influence. 
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Among the minor Scottish poets produced in the nineteenth 
century is James Macfarlan, a man of unusual gifts and extra- 
ordinary career and achievement. He is called a Scotsman, and he 
is reckoned among the Scottish poets of his day, but though born in 
Scotland and spending his life mainly in Glasgow and the western 
districts of the country, he was an Irishman by descent. “The 
son of a wandering Irish pedlar” is the curt genealogical record with 
which his biographers introduce the narrative of his career. His 
father’s means of subsistence were extremely limited. Weaving 
was his ostensible craft, but he seems to have had the restlessness 
and improvidence not infrequently characteristic of the poetic 
temperament which the son inherited from him, and he would not 
be restrained by the commonplace ties of business routine. ‘“ My 
father,” says Macfarlan in the autobiographical sketch which he 
furnished to his literary benefactor, “my father, who could rhyme 
a little himself, felt proud of my growing taste, and encouraged 
me all he could.” 

The elder Macfarlan’s share of the divine afflatus, small and 
inconsiderable as it may have been, had in all likelihood an 
appreciable influence on his worldly fortunes. Dull routine was dis- 
tasteful to him; it depressed and saddened his spirit, looking at 
distant prospects and longing for higher things. The poet does not 
willingly combine the pursuit of ideas with the traffic of the 
market-place. It was, in the opinion of Carlyle, treating Burns 
with indignity to set him to the gauging of beer barrels, and yet 
the poet’s perplexed contemporaries found for him the post that 
he himself wished. Surely, if you help a man to attain the object 
of his ambition, you have earned the respect and the regard both 
of himself and his friends; and yet, apparently, it may not 
be altogether well with you, especially in the view of after genera- 
tions, if the object of your aid has been a poet. The poetic 
temperament has much to answer for, and Macfarlan the weaver, 
whose business did not prosper, not improbably had a chequered 
career because of his ability to rhyme. 

He was a pedlar when his son was born, on 9th April, 1832. 
The birthplace was in Kirk Street, Calton, Glasgow, an east-end 
locality of the great city where pedlars might appropriately find 
their casual quarters. A wanderer from infancy, Macfarlan 
attended school for a very short time at Kilmarnock, and this, in 
the poet’s own words, with a few subsequent months of a Glasgow 
school, “formed the whole amount of learning” with which he was 
equipped. ‘ My mother,” writes Macfarlan, in words that sound 
familiar from their resemblance to the terms used by many other 
autobiographers similarly placed, “‘ my mother, who was a delightful 
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singer, very frequently chanted those old stories of love and 
chivalry which to my boyish fancy formed all that was desirable 
on earth, and filled my heart with a sense of melody strange and 
inexplicable.” 

Thus, both parents contributed to foster Macfarlan’s love of 
verse, and a happy accident provided a fresh and important 
influence. The poetic spirit, ripe for new stimulus, suddenly 
came under the magic spell of Byron. It was still the day of 
Byron’s popularity. It was a question as yet between him and 
Wordsworth, for Tennyson was known and appreciated before 
1850 only by the aristocracy of literature. Crabb Robinson, 
writing of Mrs. Ranke when at Berlin in 1851, could still say, 
“She praised with warmth Mrs. Wordsworth, thinking her almost 
greater than her husband. She is now a lover of Wordsworth’s 
poetry, being a convert from Lord Byron.” The splendid rebel 
against conventionality had still a firm hold on many readers, 
through his sentiment, his cynicism, the majestic movement of his 
verse, and the romantic picturesqueness of his career. Disraeli 
had but recently crystallised his character and story in ‘ Venetia,’ 
and young men had not quite outgrown the Byronic tradition. 
Moreover, it had not long been possible to secure a complete, 
handy set of the poet’s works. It was only in 1837 that John 
Murray issued his single-volume edition, which gave a new 
impulse to the study of the poems. It was a book that won 
immediate and enormous popularity, and has been since very 
frequently reprinted. 

At the middle of the century sets in volumes, from the earliest 
to those issued along with Moore’s Life in 1833, were to be found 
in well-appointed libraries both in town and country. A volume 
of one of these editions, probably carried as a companion in a 
twilight ramble, had been dropped on a Lanarkshire road, and 
fell in the way of James Macfarlan. His scanty school training 
had fitted him to make his way on a printed page, and now a new 
world “swam into his ken.” The passion grew and asserted 
itself, and ingenious methods were devised for its gratification. 
“Books were sought afterwards,” says Macfarlan, “ wherever I 
could get them. By leaving a small deposit, I borrowed books in 
almost every town where there was a public library... Thus 
did the time pass, and on reaching the age of twenty there was 
searcely a standard work in the language which I had not 
perused.” 

_ That he read Wordsworth to some purpose is manifest in these 
_ which he assigns to an aged acquaintance in his ‘ Pictures 
of the Past’ :— 
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“T grew up in the bosom of the hills, 
A human wild-flower; with the mountain winds 
For infant lullabies; the mountain streams 
For earliest playmates; and they sang to me 
In a wild language which my spirit knew. 
The goat, high-skipping on the broken crags, 
Taught me to follow with unerring feet 
To lonely places, where my bermit-thoughts 
Could brood o’er beauty and the hopes of youth. 
I joined but little in the coarser joys 
That make the pastime of the mountaineer ; 
For my rapt spirit dreamt of grander things 
And filled my heart with longings undefined.” 


His own observation and ardent love of nature, together with 
admiration for Keats, induced him in the same poem to introduce 
this bit of vivid imagery :-— 
“Have you not seen a fair, bright-bosom’d day— 

That seemed the very last of Autumn’s train— 

Still lingering, with her golden-sandall’d feet 

Pressing the wither’d flowers, and holding up 

A rosy hand to touch the crispéd leaves ? 

How loath to leave them and the earth she seems! 

A tearful look comes o’er her at the noon, 

But brightening up, a last and glowing kiss 

Lingers upon the lurid lips of night.” 


These extracts are from one of the “ Earlier Poems” in the little 
miscellaneous volume published under the editorship of Macfarlan’s 
friend, Mr. Colin Rae Brown. There is nothing in the other part 
of the book with a chronological significance, but this, after all, 
is of comparatively little importance when it is borne in mind 
that Macfarlan’s whole work was accomplished within a few years. 
In ‘ Bookworld’ he announces his intimacy with the three masters 
of Greek tragic art, who “soared to fame on pinions broad and 
strong.” ‘This is, no doubt, a perfectly safe statement, and one 
that need have given no trouble toa man with an aptitude for 
metrical form, but the surprising thing is to find the allusion at 
all when the author’s opportunities are remembered. That the 
occasional reading of a pedlar, through the facilities offered by 
provincial libraries, should have familiarised him with the three 
“who bared the fearful front of Tragedy,” is undoubtedly a 
notable fact. It is less surprising to hear of the poet’s enthusiasm 
over “the star-wealth of Arabia’s thousand nights,” to have his 
stout assertion that “no rust of time can sully Quixote’s mail,” 
to learn that he has “heard the storms of Camoens burst and 
swell,” has been “ with dreaming Dante and his spirit guide,” and 
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“Loiter in Petrarch’s green, melodious grove, 
Or hang with Tasso o’er his hopeless love.” 


Matthew Arnold’s sonnet on Shakespeare opens with the apos- 
trophe— 


“ Others abide our question, thou art free,” 


and it is this note that Macfarlan strikes in his tribute. Shake- 


speare is figured as an intellectual monarch, with train of sceptred 
thoughts— 


“A glorious progeny 
Borne on the whirlwind of his mighty strain, 
Through vision lands for ever far and free.” 


Milton’s epical sweep plunges him at times amid “ horrid shapes of 
darkness,” and anon lands him “lost in splendour at the feet of 
God.” He feels the incommunicable charm of Spenser— 


“With his misty shades, 
Where forms of beauty wondrous tales rehearse, 
With breezy vistas, and with cool arcades 
Opening for ever in his antique verse.” 


A yagabond in outward seeming, in reality Macfarlan had 
high intellectual and spiritual aspirations and forces. He is an 
emphatic illustration of the difference that may exist between a 
man’s position and his actual personality. To gain the means 
of subsistence he works through a daily routine somehow, but his 
actual life is lived on heights immeasurably above the sphere of 
his inglorious service. His poet’s prayer may be taken as fairly 
representing his personal aspiration :— 


“O grant me here one touch of living might, 
From whose broad blaze all doubts shall flee, 
And as the moon turns passing clouds to light 
Shall hallow all to thee! 


One beam of wisdom from the source above, 
To trace the workings of the time; 

To wake with one deep tone of living love 
The callous ear of Crime. 


One echo of Thy harp to me be given, 
An angel-echo deep and strong; 

Then let Thy child of music soar to Heaven, 
Caught in a whirl of song.” 


The accident of the social position in which a man like Macfar- 
lan finds himself has a constraining effect on his exertions and 
the result of his appeal. His fellows do not understand him, and 

is superiors will not give him a hearing. The roar and deep 
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riot of the city wound and oppress his spirit, and the beauties of 
the country are dimmed through the reflections prompted by the 
pressure of a stern necessity. He is his own “ Wanderer of the 


West ” :— 


“Hidden he lies as a gem in a cave, 
Lighting a pathway that slopes to the grave. 
While his soul is athirst for the wine of delight, 
For the splendours of day, and the glories of night; 
For the fountains that flash, for the blossoms that blow, 
For the streams with their moon-flakes of silvery snow; 
For the hills and the glens, and the rocks and the trees, 
And the royal queen-rose on her throne of the breeze: 
But they hear not, they heed not, he yearneth in vain, 
From his dungeon in gloom, like a spirit in pain, 
And the ghost-echoes glide with the dying refrain.” 


In the following stanzas he describes the charm of “ Sunlight 
in the Lane” : — 


“In dingy court, or alley dim, 
The linnet’s sweet and day-long hymn 
To me a pleasure yields; 
And, in the sultry summer hours, 
A dusty knot of tingered flowers 
Recalls the breezy fields. 


A tuft of dull, down-trodden grass, 
In some still by-way where I pass, 
Brings summer to my heart; 
And visions of blue violet plots, 
White daisies, and forget-me-nots, 
Will from the pathway start. 
™ * * * 
O let me still such day-dreams share, 
Or, dwelling ’mid these caves of care, 
My toiling heart will break; 
O let me hope that Love still brings 
Some goodness from the meanest things, 
For sovereign Beauty’s sake.” 


Macfarlan’s prime was in those years when the struggle over 
Free Trade was in progress. The relations of Capital and Labour 
were being keenly scrutinised ; there was sharp criticism of class 
distinctions ; and much was at stake, with the issues in many 
cases doubtful and in some threatening and dangerous. People 
learned to sing “ ‘There’s a good time Coming” and “ Cheer, boys, 
Cheer,” with ardent reference to their own social and political 
advancement, and Chartism made its abortive display of theoretical 
pyrotechnics. But Mactarlan appears to have been comparatively 
little influenced by these social and political movements. His 
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thoughts were of right and wrong, of beauty and goodness, 
of crime and deformity, but mainly in the abstract and as affecting 
humanity at large. In “Garibaldi,” for instance, it is the 
triumphant virtue of the hero that prompts his tribute. In the 
“Vision of the Future ” the possible glories of humanity animate 
his glowing anticipations, and in “The Brave” and “'The Lords 
of Labour” stalwart and picturesque adventure and achievement 
claim his recognition. In “The Lords of Labour,” the interest is 
centred in one of those “two men,” whom Carlyle honoured 
to the rigid exclusion of any third. These vigorous lines suggest 
no questions of class rights and privileges, but challenge en- 
thusiasm for the same reasons as “A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
Indeed it is said that when Thackeray heard “The Lords of 
Labour” recited he sprang to his feet and shouted, “ By Jove! 
I don’t think Burns himself could have taken the wind out of 
this man’s sails.” ‘These are its first and last stanzas :— 


“They come! they come in a glorious march! 
You can hear their steam-steeds neigh, 

As they dash through Skill’s triumphal arch, 
Or plunge ’mid the dancing spray. 

Their bale-fires blaze in the mighty forge, 
Their life-pulse throbs in the mill, 

Their lightnings shiver the gaping gorge, 
And their thunders shake the hill. 

Ho! these are the Titans of toil and trade, 
The heroes who wield no sabre; 

But mightier conquests reapeth the blade 
That is borne by the Lords of Labour. 

* ” * * 

Each bares his arm for the ringing strife 
That marshals the sons of the soil; 

And the sweat-drops shed in their battle of life 
Are gems in the crown of Toil. 

And prouder their well-won wreaths, I trow, 
Than laurels with life-blood wet; 

And nobler the arch of a bare bold brow 
Than the clasp of a coronet. 

Then hurrah for each hero, although his deed 
Be unblown by the trump or tabor; 

For holier, happier far is the mead 
That crowneth the Lords of Labour!” 


Encouraged by a Glasgow man of letters, Macfarlan walked to 
London and secured a publisher. Disappointment followed, for 
though critics were favourable, and even in some case warm 
in commendation, there were strong rivals for attention, and the 
pedlar’s wares were neglected. He strove for a place just when 
Victorian poetry started on its brilliant course of many years’ 
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duration. Macfarlan published in 1853. “In Memoriam” had 
appeared in 1850, and the “Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington” in 1852, while “Maud” followed in 1855. 
Browning published “Christmas Eve and Easter Day” in 1850 
and “ Men and Women” in 1855. “Casa Guidi Windows ” had 
been issued in 1851. In 1852 Alexander Smith’s “ Life Drama” 
drew attention to Scotland. Matthew Arnold issued his “ Poems” 
and Sydney Dobell his “ Balder” in 1853. This was formidable 
competition, and Macfarlan with blasted hopes was presently 
lost in the crowd. Still he continued to write poetry despite 
neglect and discouragement; he contributed poems to Dickens’s 
“Household Words,” and rejoiced in the generous appreciation 
of his editor. He married and he did hackwork as journalist and 
otherwise. But he dropped into dissipated habits, and into 
ill-health ; he put his poems into his wallet and tried to sell them 
in the provinces ; and so the two-fold career of pedlar-poet worked 
onwards to its tragic close. At length, his worn constitution 
could no longer sustain him in his wanderings afar from the city ; 
consumptive, dissipated, in sordid and miserable circumstances, 
Macfarlan died in Glasgow in 1862, at thirty. Despite his 
lowly career he was an ardent and consistent worshipper of 
Beauty, kindred in spirit with Keats, and getting even fewer 
of the world’s favours than had fallen to the lot of that elder 
brother. Our final quotation is from his lyric “Rejoice,” in 


which he depicts the inseparable but distinct elements of his 
life’s experience :— 


“Closed in the city’s cold and granite heart, 
Lulled by the groaning murmur of its wheels, 
The soul is lost in life—becomes a part 
Of the fierce tide that steals 
Throughout the city’s long and sinuous veins, 
The many-sounded streets, the lighted lanes. 


Yet may the heart be far ’mong flowery fells, 
Drinking the drowsy music of the bee, 

Or dreaming joyous in the summer dells, 
Wrapt in rich poesy; 

The spirit ne’er is chained by time or place, 

Wild as the swallow in its airy chase.” 


The main question about Macfarlan is whether or not he may 
be ranked among English poets, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that what has been said will serve to show that he has very strong 
claims, which haye hitherto not received their due recognition. 


Tuomas Bayng, 
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Ju Silence. 


Hz sat down on a pliant cushion of pine-needles, lit a cigarette, 
and leaning forward with his elbows on his knees gazed at the 
stones in the path. Not that the stones particularly interested 
him—nothing particularly interested him at present. He had 
ardently desired one thing, and that had been denied him, and so 
he was out of touch with things generally. 

His interest in the ordinary affairs of life suffered sudden frost 
when he had, as he believed with justification, put a certain 
question to his cousin Katherine Moir, some months ago, and 
had known on the instant by the look in her large grey eyes that 
he had made a mistake. Not an unnatural mistake perhaps, for 
they had grown up together as children—Katherine an orphan 
with possessions, in the house of her guardian, his father. 

Their very intimacy had led him to the not unnatural mistake. 
It had at the same time raised the barrier against his hopes. 
They knew one another so well—perhaps Katherine knew him just 
a little too well. She liked him, better perhaps when he was at 
Oxford and then eating his dinners in the Temple, than when he 
was a masterful boy at home and bent her to his will, not to say 
bullied her to his heart’s content. 

As they grew out of one another’s lives somewhat, he had set 
his heart on making her his wife—built all his hopes upon her at 
all events. For Katherine was fair to look upon, and £2000 a 
year would have thrown a charm over a much less charming girl. 
And if Godfrey Pollak was in love with Katherine he never quite 
lost sight of the fact that a wife with £2000 a year is a very 
desirable possession for a new-fledged barrister, to whom briefs 
are things to be attained to with luck just this side of eternity. 

On the death of Godfrey Pollak, the elder, Katherine had gone 
to live with an aunt. When the old man’s affairs came to be 
wound up, Godfrey, the younger, found himself in possession of a 
meagre £300 a year, the rest having vanished in unfortunate 
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attempts at unearned increment on his father’s part. Godfrey's 
thoughts turned to Katherine more ardently than ever. She and 
her aunt however had been abroad, and he had not of late seen so 
much of her as he wished. 

When they came home Katherine received him with the welcome 
of one possessed of a warm heart, a long memory, and few relations, 
and he mistook it for something more. 

But when in due course he asked her to be his wife there was 
genuine regret for him in the large grey eyes, and a touch of self- 
reproach, at having allowed such a thing to happen, in her hasty— 
“Oh, Godfrey, I’m so sorry! I thought you knew.” 

“Knew what?” 

“T am engaged to Keith Bastian——” 

“Bastian! The Snow man?” 

“Yes, the Snow man,” she said, with a slight smile. ‘ We are 
to be married next month.” 

“I beg your pardon, Katty. I had not heard,” he said, more 
quietly than she would have expected from her recollections of 
his boyhood. “I may at all events wish you all happiness. 
Bastian is a clever fellow. I don’t know him, but I’ve heard 
of him.” 

“You will like him when you know him.” 

He doubted it, and he never cared to make the experiment. It 
was too much to expect him to cultivate the friendship of the man 
who had shattered all his hopes. And, even if he had desired to do 
so, he had little opportunity, for the Bastians went abroad soon 
after the marriage and he had not seen them since. 

Pollak had gone doggedly on with his work because there was 
nothing else to be done. But life had lost its savour, and when 
the Long came he packed his portmanteau and started for 
Switzerland in hopes of finding relief from himself through much 
bodily exertion in high altitudes. For several reasons he had 
avoided the beaten paths, and that was how he came to be sitting 
on the pine-needles half-way up the mountain road between Gratz 
and Obergratz in the Valais. As everyone knows who has ever 
been there, the diligence carries you to Gratz, and after that a 
stiff four hours’ climb takes you up to Obergratz, where the air is 
sweet and rare and the terms en pension run up at times as high 
as five francs a day. 

Godfrey Pollak was still blowing out ungenial clouds of smoke, 
without a glance at the sweeping slopes which gleamed white 
through the pine-boles from the other side of the valley, when he 
heard footsteps coming down the path, and looked up without 
interest to see who came. 
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It was a thin middle-aged gentleman in a grey frock coat and 
soft felt hat, and after a glance at the young man he sat down on 
a rock opposite, and pulled out his cigar-case. 

“Going up?” he asked. 

“Yes,” nodded the other; and with true British insolence 
where acquaintance is forced against one’s will, added, “going 
down ?” 

“Yes, I am,” said the stranger. “And if you take my advice 
you'll do ditto.” 

Pollak blew out a small volley of smoke to its last thin curl 
and, with a cold lift of the brows at the other’s presumption, asked 
—“And why?” 

“°Tain’t healthy up there.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“Typhus,” said the man in grey. 

“That so?” 

“That’s so, sir. It’s not the nicest thing to meet anywhere, and 
least of all in a place like this where you naturally don’t expect it. 
It was a German started it—nice young fellow, too. Been 
exploring out in West Africa. Had a pretty bad time. Now he’s 
passing iton. They’re keeping it quiet, but I wasn’t through the 
war for nothing, and I know typhus when I see it. Think you'll 
go on?” 

“No, I think I’ll go back. As you say, one doesn’t climb all 
that way to get what you can get down below without any 
trouble.” 

“ That’s so.” 

And presently they strolled down the path together. Polluk 
stopped his portmanteau, which they met staggering upwards 
under a pair of gaitered legs, and ordered it to be sent on by the 
next diligence. Then, as he had learned that his companion was 
going down the valley, he bade him farewell and struck off along 
a mountain road in the opposite direction. 


Four days later Pollak was sitting in the coffee-room of the 
“Three Kings” at Andermatt when the diligence arrived and the 
waiter brought in the soup. He was very hungry, and he did not 
care a groschen for the diligence, but he wanted his dinner badly. 
A tall good-looking girl with grey eyes came into the coffee-room 
carrying a bundle of wraps, and behind her a pleasant-faced man 
with a pointed brown beard and a troublesome cough. It was his 
cousin Katherine and her husband Keith Bastian, the painter of 
snows. 

Katherine saw Pollak at once and came straight across to him. 
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“ Why, Godfrey, who would have thought of meeting you here? 
Keith, this is my cousin Godfrey Pollak.” 

The two men expressed the pleasure neither of them felt at the 
mecting, and they all had dinner together. 

“ And where are you bound for, Godfrey?” asked Katherine, as 
they sat chatting over their coffee. 

“T’m just knocking about. I'd an idea of striking through into 
the Tyrol. And you?” 

“We're going over into the Valais. Keith’s got a cold on the 
lungs. He would finish a picture in the spring, and he’s never 
been quite right since. There’s a place there away up a mountain 
that always pulls him round——” 

“Obergratz,” said Bastian. “Do you know it, Pollak? It's 
four hours up the mountain. Sunshine all day long and two 
sunsets every evening, and the sweetest air in the world. It would 
quicken a corpse. If ever you get run down go to Obergratz.” 

“T’ve heard of it but I’ve never been there,” said Godfrey 
Pollak; and added thoughtfully, “I hope it’ll set you up again.” 

“T’'ll be as right as a trivet when I’ve been there twenty-four 
hours,” Bastian replied. 

They chatted discursively about their travels, and Godfrey told 
them some of the places he had been at—but not all. Bastian 
thought him dull and unresponsive. Katherine, with her fuller 
knowledge, believed she understood his feelings and was very 
pleasant and cousinly. Though she failed to wean him from his 
gloomy reserve, she forgave him because she understood. But the 
evening was not a social success, and all three would have been 
better pleased if they had not met. 

In the morning they parted. He for Ilanz and Coire. They for 
the Valais and Obergratz—and elsewhere. But Godfrey found even 
less enjoyment in the latter part of his holiday than in its earlier 
days. 

It was a month before he was back in London, and there he 
heard of the death of Keith Bastian, the well-known painter of 
snows. He had died a week previously, at Obergratz in the 
Valais, of typhus. And when he heard the news Godfrey Pollak 
lit a cigarette and smoked thoughtfully. 

He behaved with the utmost discretion, tendered his condolences 
and any assistance he could render Katherine with quiet sympathy, 
but saw very little of her for many months. He devoted himself 
to his profession with such unremitting diligence that some crumbs 
and scraps from overburdened tables fell his way. Some of the 
bigger men for whom he worked began even to speak of him as a 
possible coming man. No dry and intricate details were too 
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difficult for him. In fact the tougher the case the more he 
seemed to delight, in a grim sort of way, in burying himself in it 
to the forgetfulness of all else. 

“ Well, I’m blanked if I can make head or tail of all this!” said 
Samson, Q.C. to his learned brother Samuel, as they turned over 
sheaves of sheets bristling with figures relating to a complicated 
casé they were in together. ‘“ Who the deuce——?” 

“Try young Pollak. He revels in this kind of thing.” 

And in two days Pollak gave them the pith and marrow of it 
in form suited to their understandings. They won their case and 
made a note of Godfrey. 

For a year after her husband’s death Katherine Bastian lived 
with her aunt again, Then the aunt died, and she was left lonely. 
By slow degrees Godfrey Pollak got into the way of dropping in 
to see her at least once a week. She was always glad to see him, 
for she had not many friends, and Godfrey was friendliness 
personified. He was grave to gloom at times. But she put it 
down to the weightiness of his professional duties, and perhaps, 
to some extent, to more personal reasons, and considered it very 
becoming. 

He told her about his work, discussed some of his problems 
with her, interested her always, and never stayed long enough to 
bore her. She began to look forward to his visits, missed him 
if he failed to appear when she expected him, and welcomed him 
the more heartily when next he came. She saw his name in the 
papers now and again, and knew that he must be making head- 
way in his profession. 

And he? 

Winning his way slowly, by sheer hard work, up the lower 
rungs of the ladder which has standing-room only at the top; 
and what he valued far more highly, winning his way into the 
good graces of the woman he loved; his days were toilsome, 
and therefore bearable, but his nights brought torture in- 
describable. 

As he saw Katherine slowly turning to him, the horror of that 
dreadful thing he had done grew, till at times it got too much 
for him, and he fled from his lonely chambers—fled through the 
echoing courts of the Temple, with the clatter of a dead man’s 
feet in his ears, and tramped the streets, north and south and 
east and west, anywhere where there were lights and hurrying 
crowds, crowds of the living to keep at bay that one dead man 
whom he had sent to his death. 

At first Pollak maintained a defiant front to himself. He even 
tried to rout his spectre with arguments, certain proof of the 
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actuality of that which he sought to disprove. The man, he said 
to himself, would probably have died in any case. He had had 
nothing to base any warning on beyond the passing word of a 
stranger. Ie could not possibly know if the stranger’s informa- 
tion was correct. What right had he to turn a sick man from 
his fancy with so little to go upon? If he had not chanced to 
meet them they would have gone there just the same. Ay—if— 
if! In which case, said counsel for the prosecution, though one 
man had died, another man would have been free from the re- 
sponsibility of his death. And always in the end the old Cain 
cry, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” And always the answer from 
which there was no escape. For the spectre lived within him, 
and he could not get away from it. And words are weak to undo 
what deeds have done, though the deed be but the withholding 
of a word. 

That feature of the case came upon him grimly at times, when 
his brain was piling up its specious pleas. One single word 
would have saved all this, perhaps saved the man’s life, certainly 
saved his own soul. 

When he had work to do which had to be done, and in which 
he could bury himself by sheer force of will, his spectre stood at 
bay. But mere study was ineffectual; abstract problems do not 
interest a man on trial for his life. 

And so at times the horror of that unspoken word rode him 
like an evil spirit, and drove him forth fugitive like his proto- 
type, and he wandered to and fro and found no rest, though he 
sought it in strange places. 

One week-night he strayed into a church, with a vague idea of 
exorcism. And the preacher spoke of David and Uriah, and his 
thunderous ‘‘ Thou art the man” was so personal an impeachment 
that Godfrey got up and walked out, regardless of the shocked 
looks of listeners with less burdened consciences. 

He then plunged into a music-hall, and wondered that others 
could find amusement in what to him was sheer insanity. That 
he did not take to drink was due to the fact that he had an 
unconquerable physical loathing for it. Drugs he resorted to 
perforce at times when sleep must be compelled. 

But Katherine knew nothing of all this. In her company he 
was grave and courteous, sombre at times, as I have said, but she 
put it down to the weight of his work and the disappointment she 
had unconsciously subjected him to in those earlier days, and her 
heart turned to him, and he knew it. 

He called her Katherine always, and the name of Bastian never 
passed his lips. Even of the maid at the door he asked only, 
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“Ts your mistress in?” For Bastian was the name of the 
spectre that haunted him. 

Oh, his punishment was not small! In time he dropped his 
special pleading against conscience, acknowledged his crime to 
himself, and saw the thing that he had done in all its naked 
horror. Once he started off to confess it all to Katherine, but 
weighed the consequences on the way and found the price too 
heavy, and did not go near her for three days. 

Repentance? ‘That is born of higher and deeper things. 

Remorse? Undoubtedly; and suffering beyond words. 

But use becomes second nature, and one may get used even to 
suffering, especially if of a nature unobserved by the world. 

Katherine told him he was doing too much. 

“Tf I could get more to do, I would do it,” he replied. 

Then came a time when for ten days she saw nothing of him. 
And when she mustered courage to drive to the Temple and 
inquire for him, she found the bent bow sprung at last. He was 
sitting in his chair by the fire for the first time in those ten days, 
paler and thinner than she had ever seen him, grim and gloomy, 
weary of himself and the world. 

“Why didn’t you send me word ?” she asked. 

“Tt came too suddenly. I was off my head for a night or two. 
This is the first day I have been up.” 

“T told you you were overdoing it.” 

“You were right. I must try and take things easier.” 

She came again, with fruit and flowers, and as soon as he could 
be moved ordered him up to her own house for his convalescence : 
“Those dismal rooms of yours are enough to keep anyone from 
getting well, And after all we are cousins,” she said. 

Pity is proverbially one of the gates to a woman's heart, and 
here was no exception. Katherine was very womanly. She saw 
that Pollak’s heart was as sick as his body, and she believed it 
was all for herself. She was lonely. Her heart went out to him 
in her gentle ministrations. When he once more asked her to be 
his wife, she consented. 


They were quietly married one morning, and left by the mid- 
day train for Paris, en route for the Italian lakes. In the evening 
they were sitting in the salon at the “ Continental,” enjoying 
their first dinner together as husband and wife. 

Godfrey had been all that the most exacting could have desired 
since she accepted his suit; quiet and grave, thoughtfully solici- 
tous for her comfort, anticipating all her wishes. He had aged 
considerably during these later years, but in Katherine's eyes the 
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frosting of his dark hair at the temples became him well: She 
was satisfied with what she had done. 

They were finishing their coffee and discussing a stroll along 
the boulevards. As they rose to leave the room, a tall, thin 
man at an adjoining table rose too, and came across to Godfrey 
Pollak with outstretched hand and a beaming face, and a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“Glad to meet you again, sir!” said the stranger, and took 
Godfrey’s hand in spite of himself, and shook it heartily. “ Don’t 
remember me, I see. But I’m not mistaken. I never forget a 
face, and I placed yours as soon as I set eyes on you. Cyrus 
Flint is my name, and I’m from Philadelphia ”—Godfrey was 
staring at him in amazement, and endeavouring politely to reclaim 
the hand which the other continued to shake. 

“Did you a good turn one time, I reckon,” continued Mr. 
Cyrus Flint, laughing at Pollak’s surprise. ‘Saved your life, 
maybe. Can’t place me yet? Well, what about Obergratz and 
the typhus?” Godfrey’s face turned white as the tablecloth. 
Katherine’s hand jerked towards her heart, and the colour ebbed 
from her face also. The great grey eyes gazed on the two men 
in startled horror. “If you’d gone on up there that day I headed 
you off, maybe we woulda't have had the pleasure of meeting 
again,” said Mr. Cyrus Flint, jovially. 

But Katherine had understood. It blazed in on her mind like 
a flash of lightning. The darkness that closed down on her now 
was like the deeper darkness that follows the flash. In it she 
turned and left the room—drowned in the horror, lost in it, yet 
bracing herself with womanly instinct to show no sign save such 
as were past her controlling—the pallor of her face and the 
strained terror of her eyes. 

“Excuse me,” said Godfrey to the American. “I fear my 
wife is not well,” and he followed her from the room. 

He stood for a moment at the foot of the staircase. 

Of what use? The mischief was done. Nothing could 
undo it. 

Then he went slowly up the stairs. He tried the handle of the 
door quietly, but the door was locked, and he turned and went 
down stairs again. 
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Che Life and Work of Pasteur. 


In 1883, at the little town of Dole in the Jura, there took place 
one of those civic fétes that our French neighbours love, and 
into which they throw that seriousness and moral passion for 
which we do not give them credit, as well as the feeling for 
dramatic effect which we have always allowed them. It was the 
14th of July, a statue of Peace had just been unveiled in the 
public square in the presence of some distinguished visitors from 
Paris, and as the procession headed by the Mayor moved on and 
turned down the narrow cobble-paved Rue de Tanneurs, all eyes 
were on one figure—that of a man past his prime, with furrowed 
brow and resolute mouth. The cortege stopped, the Director 
of the Government Department of Fine Arts stepped forward : 

“In the name of the Government of the Republic,” he said, 
“T salute the inscription which recalls that on the 27th of 
December, 1822, in this little house in this small street, was born 
the man who has become one of the greatest scientists of a 
century distinguished by the advancement of science, and who 
has by his admirable work added to the glory of his country and 
deserved well of humanity.” 

So, in spite of the proverb, Louis Pasteur, at the age of sixty, 
found himself not without honour in his own country, and the 
distinction paid him by the people of his birthplace was the more 
grateful, because no man ever lived of whom it could be more 
truly said that his days were— 


“Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


His father, an old soldier of the Napoleonic wars, his mother, 
a gardener’s daughter, brave, tender, and hard-working, with an 
unusual fund of imagination and enthusiasm, had taught him the 
love of home and country that widened with years into a philan- 
thropic passion embracing all mankind. 

M. Vallery-Radot’s admirable biography, an English version 
of which has just appeared, deals largely with the more human 
and familiar side of Pasteur’s life. Those who know nothing 
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of him might imagine the callous experimentalist of fiction ; 
those who read his published utterances might be repelled by 
a certain harshness and vehemence in controversy. This book 
shows us—though with a due and fine reserve—the beauty of his 
home life, his admirable loyalty to his masters and colleagues, 
his longing to alleviate suffering, and his deep human tenderness. 

The little children who were brought to his laboratory for 
treatment, during the recent crusade against rabies which occu- 
pied the last years of his life, knew nothing of his scientific 
attainments, but very quickly learned to love the anxious kind- 
ness of the face that bent over them. An almost hopeless case 
was attended by him one day—a little girl bitten in the head 
by a mad dog. It was too late for the treatment to be effectual, 
but Pasteur did what he could, hoping against hope. The dying 
child would not let him leave her, and lay, between the spasms 
of her agony, holding his hand. When it was all over he said to 
the father and mother, in a voice trembling with emotion, “I did 
so wish to save your poor little girl!” and as he went down the 
stairs of the poor dwelling, he burst into tears. 

This sensitiveness in the nature of the indomitable toiler and 
thinker appeared at an early age. His father had moved to 
Arbois in Franche-Comté while Louis was still a child, and while 
the old soldier of the Empire carried on the tanning business 
which he had leased, his son went first to the primary school and 
then to the local college. The principal, who appreciated the 
latent powers of the quiet boy, proposed that he should go to the 
Ecole Normale at Paris, and Louis was despatched to a boarding- 
house, kept by a Franche-comtois, M, Barbet, who also managed 
a preparatory school. This good man agreed to receive his 
young compatriot at a reduced fee, and thus Pasteur at fifteen 
made his entrance into the great world. But an unconquerable 
home-sickness took possession of the lad. He pined and lost appe- 
tite and sleep. ‘If I could only smell the smell of the tannery,” 
he said to a friend, “I think I should be cured.” Thoroughly 
alarmed at last, M. Barbet wrote to the boy’s father :— 


“ One morning in the middle of November, Louis Pasteur was informed 
sumewhat mysteriously that he was wanted. ‘The person is waiting for 
you a few steps off” He allowed himself to be guided to a wine shop at 
the corner of the Rue St. Jacques and the Rue des Feuillantines. He went 
in. At the end of the back shop a man was seated before a little table, 
his forehead hidden in his hands, lost in thought. It was his father. ‘I 
have come to fetch you,’ he said simply. There were no other explana- 
tions. Each understood what the other must have suffered.” * 








* The quotations in this paper are from the French edition of the life. 
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Having finished his course at Arbois, Pasteur entered as a 
student at the University of Besancon, a step which did not 
involve such a separation from his own people as a residence in 
Paris. From the eminence of his academic position, the youth 
administered wise counsel to his sisters :— 


“My dear sisters, once more I advise you to work and to love one 
another. When once you have become accustomed to work you cannot 
do without it. Besides, everything depends on it in this world... . But 
I hope that these counsels are needless, and 1 am sure that every day you 
give up many moments to learning your grammar. Love each other as I 
love you, awaiting the happy day when I shall be admitted to the Ecole 
Normale.” 


In 1840 he took his degree of bachelier és lettres and became 
an assistant-master at the College of Besangon. Though only 
eighteen he was serious, exceptionally mature, preoccupied as we 
have seen about the education of his sisters, and writing to them 
about the importance of Will as a factor in human fate. 

He now thought of Paris as the only place where he could 
properly complete his studies, and in 1842 he went back to the 
Pension Barbet, and paid for his board by assisting with the 
pupils, at the same time attending the lectures of the great 
chemist, J. B. Dumas, when at the height of his popularity, with 
an audience of six or seven hundred people crowding his lecture- 
room, and applauding his explanations and demonstrations as if 
they were in a theatre. 

Already his mind was occupied by a problem of chemical analysis 
which had baffled the chemists of Germany, and his friends heard 
of nothing but polarised crystals, tartaric and paratartaric acid. 
Already his remarkable gift of exposition was displayed in the 
interest he imparted to such unpromising topics. But he had to 
postpone his schemes of original research till he had taken his 
degree of Doctor in Science. At the same time, he was sketching 
a programme of studies for his father, who had never ceased to 
lament his own interrupted education. “It is principally that 
you may act as Josephine’s professor,” he wrote, “ that I send you 
what you wish.” 

In 1847 Pasteur took his degree, to the intense pride and delight 
of his family. He was now free to go on with his experiments in 
crystallography, and his researches began to be talked about in 
scientific circles, Biot, one of the leading scientists of the day, 
requested an interview with Pasteur. Until they met he had been 
accustomed to decry the young chemist’s work, but when Pasteur’s 
experiments were over, the old man grasped his arm and exclaimed 
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with enthusiasm, ‘“ My dear boy, I have loved the sciences so much 
all through my life that this makes my heart beat.” 

Pasteur’s next move was to Dijon, as professor of chemistry in 
the Lycée there, but he soon left it for a professorship in the 
University of Strasburg. Here he made the acquaintance of the 
rector of the academy, M. Laurent, and his family, and shortly 
afterwards he asked M. Laurent for his daughter’s hand. 


“My family,” he wrote, “are in a comfortable position but without 
fortune. I do not value all that we possess at more than fifty thousand 
francs, and I have long ago decided to make over to my sisters everything 
that might fall to me. I have then no fortune. All that I possess is good 
health, a good heart, and my position at the University.” 


He goes on to state modestly that some of the papers he has 
read at the Academy of Sciences have been well received, and that 
he hopes some day to be a member of the Institute, while adding 
that these visions of the future do not influence his choice of a 
career. He “loves science for itself.” 

He was not a self-confident lover. The lady of his choice had 
asked time to consider his offer, and he wrote anxiously to her 
mother :— 

“T am afraid that Mademoiselle Marie may attach too much importance 
to first impressions, which cannot be other than unfavourable. But my 


recollections tell me that when people have come to know me well they 
have loved me.” 


His suspense had a happy conclusion. Not long after, he wrote 
to one of his most intimate friends :— 


“ All the qualities that I could desire in a wife I find in her. Ah, you 
will say, he is in love! Yes, but I do not think I exaggerate, and my 
sister Josephine quite agrees with me.” 


At Strasbirg, Pasteur continued his chemical researches, 
achieving at last the transformation of racemic acid into tartaric 
acid, for which the Society of Pharmacy of Paris offered him a 
prize in 1853. In the following year, he was appointed Professor 
and Dean of the new Faculty of Sciences at Lille. The extreme 
conscientiousness of his professorial work, his brilliant and solid 
teaching, brought crowds to his lectures, and his grave passion, 
resolute— 


“To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought,” 


communicated itself to the eager young men who sat before him 
on the students’ benches. “The glory of God and the relief of 
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man’s estate ”—this high ideal of scientific study has never been 
better understood than by Pasteur. His work was always humane 
and practical; it was knowledge gained and applied for the 
service of man. 

His first entrance into the field which he was to make particu- 
larly his own was in 1857, with a study of lactic fermentation— 
the causes of sourness in milk. In the same year he gave up his 
post at Lille to become director of scientific studies at the Lcole 
Normale in Paris, and inaugurated his work at that famous 
institution with an important etudy of alcoholic fermentation. 

The following year, 1859, was given up, apart from his teaching 
work, to experiments on the phenomena of fermentation. 


“Whence came these ferments, these leavens, these microscopic beings, 
these transforming agents so feeble in appearance, so powerful in reality ? 
Great problems were agitating his mind, but he forbore to reveal them 
precipitately. Was he not the most timid, the most hesitating of men, 
when he had not the proof in his hands? ‘In the experimental sciences, 
he wrote at this time, ‘it is always wrong not to doubt, when facts do not 
oblige you to affirm.’ Therefore he went on patiently, collecting and 
interrogating facts.” 


When we see later how positive and peremptory Pasteur could 
be in defending a conclusion which he had verified, we must 
remember how long and thorough was the course of verification — 
on what asevere process of experiment and induction he based 
his conclusions. 

In the midst of this energetic and successful career came a keen 
and sudden sorrow ; he lost his little daughter. ‘She is happy,” 
he wrote, “ Let us think of those who remain, and try to ward 
off from them, so far as possible, the bitternesses of this life.” 

From 1860 to 1864 Pasteur found himself deeply implicated in 
the controversy about spontaneous generation. His studies of 
fermentation had interested him by their connection with the 
impenetrable mysteries of life and death. His old friend and 
master, Biot, tried hard to dissuade him from taking up a problem 
which he declared to be insoluble, and the discussion of which 
could, he considered, lead to nothing. Pasteur’s truer instinct 
saw in it a question which must be faced. It was no mere 
academic conundrum. Did such phenomena as those of putre- 
faction, or the poisoning of wounds, arise from organic bodies 
introduced from without, or did they arise from a process of 
spontaneous generation in the putrefying or gangrened substance ? 
By a series of careful observations, Pasteur established beyond 
reasonable doubt that these phenomena were caused by the 
presence of organic germs floating in the atmosphere. The 
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importance of this discovery was seen when Lister acted upon it, 
and revolutionized the whole field of surgery by the antiseptic 
treatment of wounds. 

The reputation which Pasteur had rapidly acquired as an 
experimental physiologist, caused him to be appealed to on the 
subject of the terrible silkworm pest which in the year 1865 was 
devastating the silk-producing districts of France, and causing 
indescribable misery. He took up his abode near Alais, and 
proceeded to cultivate silkworms under various conditions. After 
subjecting hundreds of them to microscopic examination, he 
discovered the corpuscle which caused the disease, and devised a 
method of eliminating the diseased moths and securing a healthy 
supply of eggs, which in spite of the interested malice of some, 
and the stupidity of others—that stupidity against which, as the 
Greek poets said, the gods themselves are powerless—was rapidly 
taken up, not only in France but in the silk-producing districts 
of Italy, and proved of immense benefit. 

Pasteur had now become a personage, even in the world of 
Society. He was invited to spend a week at Compiégne, where 
Napoleon IT. held his court in all the bubble brilliance of the days 
before Sedan, and he had the opportunity of explaining to the 
Emperor his discoveries in vinous fermentation. It was a strange 
juxtaposition—that of the imperial dreamer, half charlatan, half 
visionary, with the great-hearted, simple, earnest student and 
worker. 

But this time of success had its shadows and trials, especially 
painful to his loyal affectionate nature. His father died, and two 
of his little daughters. As ever, he turned for consolation to his 
work, 

One incident of this time deserves to be mentioned, as it illus- 
trates Pasteur’s chivalrous regard for his old teachers. He was 
about to be nominated to a high educational position, when he 
heard that his old professor, Balard, was one of the candidates, 
and wrote at once to the Minister of Public Instruction, ‘“ The 
grateful pupil cannot compete with the revered master, especially 
in a case when considerations of age and service ought to have 
great weight.” 

In 1868 we find him giving his regular courzes of lectures at 
the Sorbonne and the LHcole Normale, carrying on his experi- 
ments in silkworm culture and alcoholic fermentation, and 
organising a new laboratory for the University of Paris—at the 
same time carrying on incessant controversy with the opponents 
of bis views. The result of all this overstrain was a cerebral 
lesion followed by partial paralysis. For some time his recovery 
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was despaired of. He longed to live. “I have so much to do 
yet!” he said to one of the friends who watched by him. “There 
is a whole world to reveal.” 

During his slow and painful convalescence his great desire 
was that he might not be a burden. Dr. Smiles’s ‘Self-Help’ 
came into his hands, and from its bracing pages he gathered the 
tonic that he needed. All his life he had insisted on the impor- 
tance of will-power, determination, perseverance, and he never 
felt the value of that long self-discipline more than when for a 
season set aside from the work he loved. 

Long before his friends thought it safe he was back in the 
fight. Three months, day for day, after his terrible attack, he 
was taken in an invalid carriage to the town of St. Hippolyte du 
Fort, near Alais, in the silkworm district. 

His beneficent campaign against the silkworm pest was inter- 
rupted by the disaster which in 1870 fell on France like a 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky. Generous spirits in those days, 
like the Prince Consort at the time of the first Great Exhibition, 
imagined that civilised man had outgrown need for war, and that 
the brotherhood of art and knowledge was to take its place. Into 
the midst of these dreams came the horrible reality of the 
surrender at Sedan and the German march on Paris. Pasteur 
drew a characteristic moral from the débicle: “It is not with 
impunity that a great nation allows itself to decline intel- 
lectually.” 

He felt that what had taken place was not so much a victory of 
Prussia over France as of trained intellect and discipline over 
showy and reckless incompetence. 

The misfortunes of his country gave to his patriotism, which 
had always been keen, a sensitive tenderness, After the siege of 
Paris he sent back to the University of Bonn, with an indignant 
letter, the honorary diploma of Doctor of Medicine, in which he 
had hitherto taken pride. When the time came for him to be 
acclaimed, at the International Medical Congress held in London 
in 1881, as one of the greatest of living men of science, it was as 
an honour to France that he received his ovation. 

His heart was in his work—he was ever ceaselessly preoccupied 
with “the infinitely little.” A small trait illustrates this habit 
of mind :— 


“ He never used a plate, he never took a glass, without scanning them 
with care and wiping them several times. An imperceptible smear, a 
microscopic grain of dust, nothing escaped him. Then it was the turn 
of the bread, which he scraped and crumbled. Whether in his own house 
or with strangers, he went through these preliminary performances with 
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invariable regularity, despite the uneasy astonishment of some hostesses 
who imagined their servants to be at fault when (as Pasteur used smilingly 
to explain, as soon as he perceived the slight distress caused by his pro- 


longed inspection) it was only a question of the inveterate habit of a 
scientific man.” 


Naturally, as a great experimentalist, he had a deep reverence 
for fact. “The greatest derangement of the mind,” he said, “ is 
to believe things are so because you wish them to be.” 

Yet he was much more than the mere scientist. His passionate 
pity caused it to be said of him that he had “J’obsession de la 
souffrance humaine.” 

Few things gave him more pleasure than a letter he received 
from Lister in 1874, in which the great surgeon said :— 


“T do not know if you ever see the annals of British surgery. If so, 
you will have found from time to time notices of the antiseptic system, 
which I have been trying to perfect during the last nine years. Let me 
take this opportunity of thanking you most cordially for having by your 
brilliant researches demonstrated the truth of the theory of the germs of 
putrefaction, and having thus given me the only principle on which a 
successful antiseptic treatment can be based... . If ever you come to 
Edinburgh, I believe it would be a true reward for you to see at our 
hospital how much humanity has profited by your labours. Need I add 
how delighted I should be to show you here what surgery owes to you?” 


In the same strain Professor Tyndall wrote :— 


“For the first time in the history of science we have the right to 
nourish the sure and certain hope that, so far as epidemic maladies are 
concerned, medicine will soon be released from empiricism and placed on 
real scientific foundations. When that great day comes, humanity, in 


my opinion, will recognise that to you is due the largest share of its 
gratitude.” 


Pasteur now began to turn his attention to sheep rot, which 
was causing immense misery in the agricultural districts of 
France. In certain localities the proportion of deaths among 
sheep was ten or fifteen per cent.; in La Beauce even more. 
Not unfrequently, the disease carried off from a quarter to half 
of the flock. The annual loss in one arrondissement alone 
amounted to more than Frs. 500,000. Pasteur took up this 
problem, as he had taken up the silkworm pest, out of com- 
passion. Later on, he made researches into the causes of fowl 
cholera, and in the case of both diseases, succeeded in isolating 
the germ which caused them, and by a series of experiments 
established that it was possible to attenuate the virus, and that 


inoculation with a virus so attenuated rendered the subject 
immune from the original disease, 
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Tn the hope that it might some day be possible to discover and 
cultivate, and finally to render innocuous, the germs of every con- 
tagious malady, he began to frequent the Paris hospitals. Pro- 
bably no detail of his laborious life cost him so much self-denial 
as this. It was always abhorrent to him either to witness pain 
or to inflict it. Often his pupils saw him coming out of the 
dissecting room or the operating theatre, faint with disgust and 
distress ; but he returned next day. 

In 1882 he was elected to succeed Littré at the French 
Academy. The discourse of welcome was pronounced by Rénan, 
who congratulated him on having placed a stone of price in the 
foundations of the eternal building of truth. This honour was 
only one of many that were showered upon him. He was féted 
and acclaimed throughout France. The Academy of Sciences 
voted him a medal, which was presented by his old master, the 
great chemist, J. B. Dumas. 

If anything could have been dearer to him than the applause 
of his comrades in science, it was the gratitude of the simple 
country people of France. Ina small town, a peasant happened 
to recognise him, and in a transport of enthusiasm, waved his hat 
and shouted, “‘ Vive Pasteur! You have saved my cattle,” he 
continued, coming to shake him by the hand. 

They had reason to be grateful. It was Huxley who said that 
the increase of wealth to France through the discoveries of 
Pasteur was enough in itself to cover the war ransom paid by 
France to Germany. It was only reasonable, therefore, that the 
French Government should recognise, as it did, the services of 
the great savant, by a pension of Frs. 25,000, with reversion to 
his widow and children. 

In the same year, 1881, the cholera broke out at Alexandria, 
and at Pasteur’s suggestion, four of his disciples, appointed by 
the Committee of Public Health, set out to study the microbe 
of the disease. One of them, Thullier, fell a victim to the con- 
tagion. He was only twenty-six. ‘I lose a loved and devoted 
disciple,” wrote Pasteur to J. B. Dumas, “and my laboratory one 
of its principal supports. My only consolation is in thinking of 
our dear country and of what he did for her.” 

In the year 1884, he had the grief of also losing the venerated 
friend to whom this letter was addressed. He was on the eve of 
starting to attend the celebration of the third centenary of 
Edinburgh University. Guizot and Lesseps and others whose 
names are less familiar in England, were his fellow-delegates. 
He could not at first make up his mind to start, with the grief 
of this loss fresh upon him, but it was pointed out that “the 
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best way of honouring the memory of Dumas was to do what 
Dumas did—never cease to labour in the interests of the country.” 
Pasteur went to Edinburgh, promising himself to impress upon 
the Scottish students the place of Dumas in science. 

When he appeared before the University to receive the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws he had an enthusiastic reception. In 
the evening, at the official banquet, Pasteur discussed with 
Virchow the application of the germ theory to hydrophobia, In 
his speech, delivered with the intense earnestness which made his 
addresses so impressive, he said to the throng of students before 
him— 

“ As far back as I can recall since my manhood, I believe I have never 
had to do with a student without saying to him, Work and persevere. 
Work alone really amuses and really profits the man, the citizen, the 
country. Whatever be the career which you embrace, set before your- 
selves a noble aim. Reverence great men and great things. But even 
this does not suffice. Try to bring into all that you undertake the spirit 
of the scientific method founded by Galileo, Descartes, Newton.” 


The next morning at the railway station an immense crowd 
had assembled to see the French delegates off. Among them was 
Mrs. Bruce, the daughter of Livingstone, on whom Pasteur had 
made a point of calling during his brief visit. She brought him 
the life of her father as a parting gift. ‘“ This, indeed, is glory,” 
said one of the delegates to Pasteur, who had been the hero of 
the occasion throughout. “I only think of it,” replied Pasteur, 
“that it may encourage me to go on with my work as long as my 
strength holds out.” 

He returned to Paris to resume his experiments in connection 
with rabies. People came to him from all parts of Europe to 
implore his help against the fearful scourge. The incidents of 
the campaign against hydrophobia obscured in some degree the 
memory of his earlier work, and are still fresh in the memory of 
most of us. But what the world did not know was the tender 
thoughtfulness and personal attention which Pasteur bestowed on 
each of his patients, even after they had left his care. His 
anxiety about the children who were brought to him to be 
inoculated was so great that it often deprived him of sleep. 
When they left him, overworked as he was, he found time to 
write to them and think of their future. 


“ My dear little Gueyton,” he wrote to one of them, “why do you not 
send me news of yourself as you promised? I fear you do not know how 
to write. In that case do all you can to learn to read and write well. If 
you need money to get some spare time and pay for a teacher, let me 
know. .. . Tell me about your family. Have you a father and mother 
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brothers and sisters? If you cannot write send me an answer by the 
Mayor of the Commune, the teacher, or the curé. Keep well. Good-bye. 
I enclose a postal order for ten francs.” 


The founding of the Pasteur Institute by international sub- 
scription in 1889 was the crowning tribute to the success of his 
life-work. ‘Though he had the pain of feeling that those by 
whose side he had fought his earlier battles had passed away, 
though neither Dumas nor Bouley nor Paul Bert were there to 
congratulate him on his triumph, though illness and infirmity lay 
heavy upon him, and he realised that his active work was nearly 
over, his words at the opening of the Institute breathe a spirit 
of joyful hope. In those vast laboratories, the young men whom 
he had trained in his methods would continue to work for the 
good of humanity, gradually reducing the area of disease, and 
gaining fresh conquests over the kingdom of death :— 


“There are two laws,” he said, “a law of blood and death, which, 
imagining every day new means of combat, obliges the nations to be 
always ready for the battle-field, and a law of peace, of labour, of safety, 
which thinks only of delivering humanity from the scourges which assail 
it. Which of the two will prevail? God only knows. But what is ia 
our power to secure is that French science shall endeavour, by obeying 
the laws of humanity, to extend the frontiers of life.” 


In the autumn of 1894 he was suddenly attacked with a serious 
illness, and though the violent crisis passed over, he never really 
recovered, He still received his disciples and friends, and took 
his old keen interest in the studies of his life, but he also thought 
much of God and the soul. Among the biographies that he loved 
to have read to him by his wife and daughter was that of St. 
Vincent de Paul, the devoted priest who gave his life to the care 
of forsaken chi!dren. 

Pasteur’s attitude to religion had always been opposed to the 
agnostic indifference or bitter hostility of so many scientists of 
his day. In his view the realms of religion and science were 
distinct, and no discoveries in the world of nature could impinge 
upon Divine Revelation. 


“Tn each of us there are two men—the savant, whose mind is a clean 
slate, who by observation, experiment, and reasoning, seeks to rise to the 
knowledge of nature ; and the man of feeling, of tradition, of faith or of 
doubt—the man who weeps for his children who are no more, who cannot, 
alas! prove that he shall see them again, but who believes and hopes, who 
would not perish Jike a microscopic germ, who says to himself that the 
force that is ia him will be transformed and persist. The two domains 
are distinct, and woe to him who would seek to make either of them 
intrude on the other, in the present state of human knowledge!” 
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So when Pasteur’s time came to die, he was found resting on 
the faith he had been taught as a child. One of his hands was in 
that of his wife; the other held a crucifix :— 


“His aspect had an indescribable expression of resignation, of kind- 
ness, of farewell. . . . In that room, which was like a cell in its simplicity, 
on Saturday, the 28th September, 1894, in the midst of his family and his 
disciples, very peacefully, he passed away.” 


Dora M. Jones. 
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At the Convent Gate. 


“Way do you shrink away, and start and stare ?— 
Life frowns to see you leaning at death’s gate— 
Not back, but on. Ah! sweet, it is too late— 

You cannot cast these kisses from your hair. 

Will God’s cold breath blow kindly anywhere 
Upon such burning gold? Oh! lips worn white 
With waiting! Love will blossom in a night 


And you shall wake to find the roses there!” 


“Oh hush! He seems to stir, He lifts His Head. 
He smiles. Look where He hangs against the sky. 
He never smiled nor stirred, that God of pain 
With tired eyes and limbs, above my bed— 
But loose me, this is death, I will not die— 
Not while He smiles. Oh! Christ, Thine own again!” 


Cuartorre M, Mew. 
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East and West.” 


From Lievrenant James Macgenzie 20th Bengal Lancers, 
to Lizurenant Norton Harrorp, Duke's Own Swellington 
Light Infantry. 


UMBALLA, October 29th, 1899. 


My pear Buurr,—lIt’s not my fault if this is rather a dismal 
epistle. Six months’ famine duty—for which I volunteered, to 
break the monotony of cantonments and make a few rupees, the 
pay being good—is not over lively. You may have read how a 
famine camp is managed. In that under my charge were daily 
from fifteen to twenty thousand men, women and children of all 
ages, for whom a wage is granted according to the work put in. 
Able-bodied adults can earn enough grain and vegetable stuff to 
keep themselves in fair condition, yet the majority prefer to have 
a diminished ration rather than hustle themselves, The dole for 
little children who carry a light basket of earth is naturally not 
extravagant; yet you see them toddling about merrily, with dis- 
tended stomachs, like bladders on pipe stems. Children too 
young to digest chupattees and parched grain have a rough time 
in all conscience, as conjee (gruel) and milk are difficult to get, 
and parents generally won’t stint themselves to get it. Hence 
Spartan notions as to the survival of the fittest swell the bill of 
infant mortality, which at all times and in all countries is a 
heavy one. 

The miserable objects produced for the illustrated papers are 
rarely to be seen in the modern famine camp; they come from 
the classes which can’t or won’t work, or cannot be reached by 
the system of gratuitous relief provided by the Government. 
But as you cannot force any one willy-nilly to accept relief, and 
cannot insure perfection in registration and distribution by the 
great army of native subordinates employed for these purposes, 


* Being letters of two subalterns known at Sandhurst in former days 
by the nicknames Snuff and Bluff. 
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some of whom are lazy, careless, or dishonest, it must needs be 
that offences come. And come they will in the best regulated 
camp when sickness is rife, not to mention the worst of all, 
cholera. I have seen and know how the sanitary, hospital, 
police, and other arrangements which the English officer has to 
control, can be disorganized by an outbreak of cholera; how it 
scares and scatters the multitude, and gives you a sick feeling for 
days and nights which no cholera belt or brandy bottle can take 
away. 

But enough of this topic. I didn’t start it, old boy, to give you 
a fit of the blues, but only to explain what I’ve been about. Thank 
God, I pulled through my six months of famine duty all right and 
didn’t show the funks—though I’d rather be sniped by Afridis for 
a year than go through them again. It’s a sort of duty which 
makes no show in the newspapers and brings no medal. It 
merely digs graves and shatters nerves. 

One of our majors, who pretends to be deep and is constantly 
talking of political economy, expatiated to me the other night 
after Mess on the folly of our sentimental (as he called it) famine 
administration. ‘It will ruin the Government,” he argued, “and 
impoverish the Native States, which if left to themselves would 
let the old and weakly die off as in former days, when a famine 
reduced the surplus population and encouraged thrift among 
those who remained. We are doing the exact opposite now. 
The native has ceased to feel any shame or reluctance in going 
in for relief on public works, which he has learned to call 
“Government service,” and which he expects to be provided for 
him whenever the rains fail and his usual occupation is gone. 
All very well if famines were of rare occurrence, but as they are 
not, goodness knows how the Government will stand the strain 
on their finances if the present policy is to last.” 

Moralizing in this vein after dinner, when you are outside a 
bottle of fiz, is easy enough, so I leave the major alone with the 
remark that Curzon seems pretty ’cute and ought to know what 
he’s about. 

I can hear you mutter, “Stow famines! why the deuce doesn’t 
he say something about sport?” My dear Bluff, what I have to 
say on that subject is not a bit less doleful—rather more so, 
We lost one of our best polo players last week by a trifling 
accident. After a hard game he was leaving the ground on a 
pony which crossed its legs and fell into a slow canter. Giles 
pitched on his head, was picked up insensible, and never spoke 
again. Such a good fellow, and a rattling horseman who had 
broken I don’t know Low many bones steeplechasing. Curious 
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to relate, a week before he was discussing with a friend a similar 
accident which had ended fatally, and remarked: “ When my time 
comes I should like to go suddenly and be buried where I can 
hear the thud of the polo ponies galloping overhead.” The 
graveyard where he lies is close to the scene of his fall. 

Another accident, which concerned me more closely, is a longer 
story, if you care to hear it. You have often asked me in chaff 
to tell you a true tiger story. This, alas! is only too true. 

On my way to rejoin the regiment after the famine duty, I 
halted at S——, to see Denton of the Downshires, whom you 
remember at Sandhurst, and was invited to join him and a 
brother officer of his named Bates in looking up a tiger marked 
down at a place thirty miles off. Bates—a magnificent specimen 
of the Britisher, six feet one with a chest like Sandow’s—being 
senior to us by some years, assumed command of the expedition. 
I supposed he was accustomed to this sort of thing, whereas it 
appeared afterwards that we were all three griffs at it. Rifles 
and shikarees having been sent on overnight, a morning’s ride 
brought us to the place in question, and after breakfasting we 
took post a hundred yards from each otaer along a ridge from 
which the ground sloped gently down to a dry ditch, on the 
opposite side of which it rose, steep and covered with scrub jungle, 
to a much higher level. Denton and I were in trees which 
afforded a safe though uncomfortable perch. Bates’s tree had 
only two thick branches to sit on, the lower of which he un- 
selfishly selected for himself, giving his shtkaree the upper one. 
His legs dangled scarcely five feet from the ground. 

The idea was to beat the tiger out of a patch of jungle close by 
and then that he would sneak along the ditch just mentioned till 
he came to thicker jungle at no great distance, on the way to 
which he would have to run the gauntlet of our three rifles. 
Why he should fall in with this ‘plan of the shikarees is not clear 
to me, but he did. Amid a discordant babel of cries, tom-toms, 
and blank cartridge fired from ancient matchlocks (the crowd of 
beaters was considerable) he slunk along the grass-grown ditch 
quietly and slowly till a good shot from Denton stirred him into 
a gallop, which probably accounted for my missing him as he 
passed in front of me. He had slowed down a bit, badly wounded, 
when he came to Bates, who plugged him severely but did not 
stop his dashing up the easy slope with a roar and pulling the 
poor old boy from his tree. The yells of his shikaree and other 
beaters brought me to his assistance in a few seconds—and what 
asight I saw! Bates was actually fighting the brute with his 
fists, and they were rolling over one another down the slope, 
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clutched in a deadly embrace, the tiger fast weakening from his 
wounds. To fire at any distance was impossible for fear of 
hitting Bates; so the only thing to do was to run up to the 
beast and fire with the muzzle close to his head. This finished 
him at once. Then to my astonishment Bates coolly rose from 
the ground, strong though breathless, gave himself a shake, spat 
three or four times as if clearing his throat, and said :— 

“Thanks, old chap, you were just in time. I don’t think I 
could have held on much longer, and the stink was awful.” (He 
had been squeezing the tiger’s windpipe.) ‘As it is I’ve had 
a lucky escape.” Seeing me look alarmed at the blood on his 
clothes, he said, “ Not mine but the tiger's. The beast was 
nearly done for when he clawed me.” 

There was no mistake about the clawing, but Bates alluded to it 
as merely a few scratches, and seemed so strong and hearty after 
a pull at my brandy flask that Denton and I felt immensely 
relieved. We washed his wounds with brandy and water, not 
knowing at the time that a fang had penetrated behind the 
shoulder deeper than we thought. Then we sent to the village 
for a doolie and bearers, and brought him back to cantonment. 
He wanted to ride, but that we could not allow. The journey 
seemed endless; but at times he kept singing out cheerily that 
he was all right. When we had got half way he grew sleepy, 
and Denton hurried on to fetch the doctor, who came out to meet 
us. I told him Bates had been asleep for some time. He halted 
the doolie, threw open the side flap, and the next minute, with a 
grave face, whispered, “ Dead!” After a further examination he 
told us Bates had died of “shock and blood poisoning.” The poor 
brave fellow lay smiling peacefully just as if he were asleep. You 
can imagine our feelings. 

This letter is too long already, but I must add a line about the 
war which old Kruger has declared. I expect your regiment will 
be going out to the Cape. How I envy you your chance of service. 
Lucky beggar! Write when you can and tell me all about it. 
Yours, 

J. MAckEnzIE. 


P.S.—If you are bound for the war I suppose the “ stud” will 
go to Tattersall’s. 


From Lizut, Norton Harrorp to Linut. James Mackenzie. 


ALDERSHOT, June 5th, 1900. 
My pear Snurr,—I have been intending to write to you for 
weeks, but somehow good intentions don’t always come off. Your 
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letter about famine duty and that sad tiger story travelled from 
Ireland to South Africa, and after touring there ran me to earth 
under the paternal roof last March. You rightly divined that, 
the situation being critical, the C.-in-C. would naturally send the 
“ Duke’s Own” to the Cape. Whether he was influenced by the 
fact of my being in that noble corps it is not for me to say—you 
may draw your own conclusions. We were in the ninth brigade 
under Methuen and shared in the bloody victories of Belmont, 
Graspan and Modder River. Beastly hot, dirty, thirsty work it 
was, too. 

The papers having enlarged on the faulty generalship of frontal 
attacks—your war correspondent sees and knows such a lot—I 
need only note that personally I did not mind Belmont and 
Graspan so much, as I was able to move about, and storming 
kopjes is decidedly exciting. But Modder River was the very 
deuce. Fancy lying on your stomach all day under the blistering 
sun with a parched throat and not even a glimpse of the enemy, 
knowing that if you stand up you are pretty sure to be hit, and 
uncertain whether a shell, Pom-pom or Mauser, will put an end 
to all hunger and thirst at any moment. To pepper an invisible 
foe with a Lee-Metford under such circumstances is the poorest 
sport imaginable. Yet this is war for the infantryman under 
modern conditions. Smokeless powder and quick-firing guns have 
reduced his chances of coming to close quarters in a way that 
would disgust our old Peninsular veterans if they were alive now. 
Well, bad luck lay in wait for me at the Modder. Towards the 
end of the day, as I rose to carry out an order, a Mauser bullet 
(lucky it was not one of their devilish expanding ones) went 
clean through the fleshy part of my right thigh and sent me down 
to the Cape, where I lay in Wynberg Hospital for a month before 
being shipped back to England. There was really no necessity 
for my return, as the wound had healed beautifully; but the 
doctors insisted, and, as Bobs and Kitchener had arrived and 
I felt I could be spared, it was my duty to obey. Now I am 
fit as a fiddle, and am going back shortly in command of a 
company of mounted infantry which is under training here. Isn’t 
that glorious? 

It may interest you to hear that in hospital with me at the 
Cape were two Boers of independent means and well educated, 
who told me they had come out from England to fight us weeks 
before Kruger launched his ultimatum, knowing that he meant 
war. One had left a house in London and the other an estate 
he had rented in Scotland. It seems every one knew but the 
Government, who, it is said, declined to act on Wolseley’s 
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recommendations and hence blundered so woefully. Another 
fellow in hospital who was at Maggersfontein told me something 
about the disaster there. He was in the Seaforths, and when 
they were sent up to support the Black Watch, lo and behold, the 
Black Watch had retired, scared by that awful volley from the 
Boer trenches. Had they gone on as the Boers expected, the day 
would have been won, for the beggars were preparing to bolt. 
Some of our men had actually got into their trenches. It was 
a bad business, and I don’t profess to blame anybody. Only when 
people talk of Guards and Highlanders as the pick of the British 
Army it riles me to think they forget the Light Infantry and other 
corps I could mention. 

Most amusing of all my recent experiences was a visit I received 
the other day from a newspaper chap, who came to interview me, 
How you would have laughed! Fancy my being interviewed. 
I received him with a regal air and listened to a disquisition on 
the lessons to be derived from the war, as exemplified by the 
mistakes made by our generals and the ignorance of our officers 
and men, in various respects, owing to a want of proper tuition. 
He quoted an epigram from Truth that “our officers were sports- 
men first and soldiers afterwards, whereas what is required is 
that they should be soldiers first and sportsmen afterwards,” and 
wound up by requesting an expression of my views on the 
question generally. 

I began by referring to his request as rather a large order, and 
intimated that newspaper criticism on strategy and tactics was 
liable to error like everything else. Then, breaking into the 
vernacular, I said: “It’s like this, sir; if you buy a young dog 
cheap to kill rats you go for the breed and trust to his learning 
by experience. If you want an old one who can kill thirty in 
half an hour you have to pay a long price, and can’t be sure of 
getting him any more than you can of picking up a Lord Roberts. 
Fellows like me may be ignorant, but my men don’t see it, and 
will follow me anywhere because they think I’m the right sort. 
There are Staff College men, good at examinations and guiltless 
of sport, whom they won’t follow, because they are duffers for all 
practical purposes. Make the most of that, and teli the War 
Secretary with my compliments that them’s my sentiments. 
Good-day.” 

What do you think of that, old man? You may point your 
little gibe at my “usual modesty,” as you did at “the stud,” but 
when a man hits the right nail on the head he can afford to smile 
at petty ribaldry. All the same, my dear Rappee, between 


ourselves, since the war began and I’ve read abcut the mulls made 
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in it, I regard soldiering more seriously and have mugged up a 
lot. But it’s not likely I’m going to let on about this to the 
Press. They are only too fond of washing our dirty linen in 
public. It will be curious to see what reputations will be made 
and unmade before the war is over. Bobs is the national hero 
and nothing will be too good for him. No one presumes to 
criticise French—but I doubt if there are any other generals of 
high degree who have not been pecked at by arm-chair critics, 
Among lesser stars when the clouds roll by a place ought to be 
found for that fine fellow Thorneycroft. My “usual modesty” 
forbids me to speculate on the chances in store for young men 
coming up—in the Mounted Infantry, for instance. 

Now, my dear Snuff, I must wind up. Try and meet me in 
Pretoria, if you possibly can. They ought to give some of you 
Indian cavalry fellows a chance. Your time will come yet, and 
you'll be another French, dear old boy, when I have retired to an 
Irish shanty or a cottage in Devonshire on a miserable pittance. 
Eyer yours, 















N. Harrorp. 


From the same to the same. 


KroonstaD, April 5th, 1901, 

My pear Buurr,—Seven months of bucketing from pillar to 
post on tinned provisions, trying to tempt the wily Boer to stand 
and fight, have made an old man of me. You get used to sleeping 
in the open and also to dirt; but veldt sores are nasty and most 
of us are stale and tired. Still more so the man on foot who is 
expected to circumvent De Wet by night marches. We've been 
crying for reliefs for some time and now they have arrived we 
want more. The wiseacres of Pall Mall who began the campaign 
with that famous telegram to the colonies—‘ unmounted men 
preferred "—don’t yet seem to have grasped the mobility of the 
enemy and the distances we have to cover. If he would only 
stand and fight we should get on swimmingly. It’s natural to 
suppose they are sick of it too, and no doubt lots of them would 
surrender if they dared. We are so fond of magnanimity and all 
that d——d rot preached by the pro-Boers in England, that I live 
in dread of Kitchener being ordered to inquire if Botha would 
accept the Governorship of the Transvaal and De Wet that of 
Orange River Colony, all persons and rules objectionable to 
either being withdrawn. 

It is a rummy war and no mistake, regulars serving with 
irregulars who draw three times as much pay and know nothing. 
Some of our Yeomanry look on a horse as if he were an animal 
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from the Zoo. Then you have Tommy Atkins starving because 
he mayn’t loot or even take food on payment, the said food being 
considerately left for the Boer to plunder a day or two after. The 
Cape boys, I hear, are not quite so stupid and obedient to orders 
as Tommy. So long as they get their six bob a day, and are not 
shot at, the scallywags among them are quite content. If we 
had hanged a few rebels and some of those who used expanding 
bullets—in short, gone in for a sterner policy all round—months 
ago, we should have saved a lot of lives and money, and have made 
a better job of it than we are now doing. I am inclined to think 
that you lost nothing by failing to get out here. My spirits is 
down, you see, and I'd give a fiver for a hot bath followed by an 
English beefsteak and plenty of fresh vegetables. Otherwise I’m 
all right. Hope you are flourishing, old man. No time for more. 
Ever yours, 





N. Harrorp. 
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Che Ferry. 


Dawn. A tidal river with seaweed on its banks and the salt 
taste of the sea in its waters. Long lush grasses growing to the 
edge, with here and there a patch of wild iris, of the faint yellow 
that is coming up in the East behind the mill and the Church 
and the straggling red-roofed houses of the market town. The 
houses are asleep—like the world. The boats on the river rock 
softly to and fro with the tide, as a mother rocks the child in its 
cradle to keep it sleeping till the morning. The meadows—May 
meadows in virgin green with the dew lying softly on them like 
tears—slope down to meet the water on one bank, as far as eye 
can see. On the other, some cottage gardens of the town 
straggle down to the brink, with the faint cool air of a new 
day stirring the scents of hawthorn and laburnum, of lilac and 
elder flower, which a late spring has brought all together to 
beauty. 

There is a station which dozes all day and is now as profoundly 
asleep as everything else. There are some flags on the grey 
church tower and in the market-place and the High Street with 
heads nodding softly in that first breath of morning. In an 
elm by the water a thrush “sends from its dewy breast a cry for 
light.” The eastern sky takes a deeper yellow than the irises. 
Other birds wake. The breeze freshens; a shower of gold from 
a laburnum in a cottage garden is blown into the river. The 
tide turns, rises, and the waves lap pleasantly about the boats. 

It is perhaps five o'clock in the morning when Frank, the 
ferryman, stretching himself considerably, and wishing that 
ferrying were an occupation which kept more reasonable hours, 
appears on the bank and lounges to the water’s edge, to see if 
there is anyone stupid enough to employ him so early. Rather a 
handsome man is Frank—when not disfigured by his best clothes 
on Sunday. A coarse handkerchief knotted round his throat, a 
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coat that was blue and trousers that were white until time turned 
them both to varying shades much more artistic, an old cap and a 
pair of red velvet slippers form a costume not at all unbecoming 
to a tanned fair complexion and the fair hair which is commonly 
given to the “ Ros’ Bif” in a Parisian farce. Except for the fact 
that Frank is excessively economical of conversation, and that 
when he does speak the harshness of his East Country accent 
causes his most honeyed words to sound like unqualified abuse, he 
would be considerably attractive. He apparently has no other 
name but Frank—signs himself Frank, when he signs himself at 
all, after the manner of royal personages, and is in his own 
domain a great deal more absolute than they. 

He looks over to the opposite shore, where a few miles of 
meadow land lead to scattered hamlets nestling in trees and 
girdled with the scented bushes of a spring blooming into summer. 
There is no one there. He looks down the river. It is six miles 
distant from the sea and presents many opportunities to the 
yachtsmen of being stuck on a mud bank and condescendingly 
rescued from that ignominious position by a humorous bargee on 
his own terms. No enterprising person coming up so early. 
He looks behind him. No one there either. A pipe is the best 
consolation—if there be any consolation—for having got up too 
soon. 

Frank sits on the edge of the old tub which serves as a ferry 
boat, and is called the Fairy Queen, and stuffs the pipe of peace 
with very bad tobacco. 

To-day is to be a great day and a busy one. It is the Agricul- 
tural Show and the Queen’s birthday, and Mafeking was relieved 
not a week ago. The East countryman does not shout so loud as 
the Londoner, but he shouts longer. He is quite level-headed 
enough to see the advantage of prolonging to its utmost limits 
the self-contained enjoyment which one of his rare holidays 
gives him. 

The first passenger Frank has, who is a farmer in a very large 
way as to his person (so that the Fairy Queen is quite over- 
come by him) and in a very small way as to everything else, 
observes tranquilly as he lands—having hitherto not spoken a 
word—that he never put hisself out much about Pretory or them 
places. “Since she sent Bobs out there” (“She” presumably 
alluding to an august personage) “I give up my noospaper. And 
when they says to me over a glass, ‘How’s the war, Benny?’ 
‘Shut up,’ says I, ‘seeing as how all the noospapers and all the 
fools in this country a-setting and talking won’t make no differ- 
ence, nor do no good what-iver.’ ” 
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If Old England is to go down in babble at last, her East- 
country should long put off the day. 

The sun is up now. The town is awake and the breeze, too. 
It blows to their best advantage the flags which the economical 
mind must rejoice to see flying for three celebrations at once, 
Frank, sitting in the Fairy Queen, watches the retreating figure 
of the farmer who puts so just a value upon words. Then he 
slowly draws a battered Union Jack from his pocket and ties it 
on to the prow of the Fairy Queen and contemplates it with an 
expression which says, “Well, you’re a poor specimen! But 
you're the best I have, and it’s my duty to put you up, and I’ve 
done it. So now let’s have a little peace.” He looks up at the 
sky to see what the weather prospects for the day may be. Then 
at the May meadowland on the other shore. 

Does he love this country—the signs in the waters, the signs 
in the heavens, the slow life moving in the rushes, the singing 
life breaking through the air—fresh morning, vigorous daytime, 
cooling evening, slumbering night ? 

No doubt: in his stolid soul, unconsciously. 

For Nature is the mistress that he who has lived longest with 
loves best. The town-dweller, wearied of the works of men, lays 
his fevered head on her calm breast for a while; worships her ; 
sonnets her; leaves her—and forgets. But to him who is with 
her always she is not the passion of a moment, but the devotion 
of a life—faithful to him in all seasons, with her tears for his 
troubles and her sunshine for his joy, calm for his burdened 
spirit, grand for his aspiring soul, better loved as better known, 
the true wife whom age cannot wither nor custom stale, the 
mother from whose flesh he sprang and to whose heart he goes. 

It may be seven o’clock when Frank sees on the other shore 
two heavy figures, bearing a striking resemblance to Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee. They have not dreamt of shouting or excitedly 
gesticulating at him to come and ferry them across. What is the 
good of their waving and shouting when he is sure to see them 
sooner or later? And what is the good of his waving and 
shouting to announce that he has seen them at last ? 

He rows over to them at his usual pace. One of them, gifted 
with conversational powers, says, “Hello!” The other does not 
say anything. They look like ploughboys in their best clothes. 
One of them has put on his hair-oil so liberally, that after a 
warm walk it is positively trickling down a red neck in rills. 
They are going to the Agricultural Show. They will be there 
long before it opens, and will not return until it has shut. They 
do not look enthusiastic, though they must be. They look de- 
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pressed, heated, and uncomfortable. But that is the holiday 
clothes—not the holiday soul. In the middle of the passage 
Hello touches Frank and points back at the shore they have just 
left. An old man, ruddy-cheeked and white-haired, with a 
basket, is standing there. Frank rows back. The old man gets 
in. Nobody says anything. Nobody has anything to say. In 
some societies that is a reason for small talk; but not in this one. 
The passage is accomplished without a word. As he steps ashore 
Hello looks over his shoulder to see if the old’un requires assist- 
ance: arranges in his mind that he is not old enough for that ; 
and goes on., Frank chivalrously gives a shove to the ancient 
back. The company landed, produces pennies, Frank looks at 
them critically, as if he thought they might be bad, and pockets 
them. No one has uttered a syllable. Spend a day going back- 
wards and forwards in a ferry in almost any part of France-—and 
then spend such a day in eastern England. Better than all 
the learned dissertations on national characteristics and racial 
difference will be that experience to show the gulf fixed between 
the nature of the Briton and the nature of the Continental 
foreigner, 

About eight Frank takes breakfast—a breakfast of cheese and 
a clasp knife and a piece of bread. There is a girl on the other 
side now—a girl in a black frock and a shady hat, with a hot 
tight nosegay of cottage flowers in her hand, and under the hat 
a face not pretty, but fresh, blooming and modest. Frank looks 
across at her. His reflective blue eyes are alert for a moment. 
Is it an idyll? He finishes the bread and cheese, cleans the clasp 
knife in the earth, puts it back in his pocket, takes his seat in the 
boat and rows across, slowly as usual. By the time he reaches 
the other shore a stout female and a sporting old squire of the 
neighbourhood have joined the shady hat. Is it an idyll broken? 
The squire has plenty of conversation. It is in the nature of 
his class to solve social difficulty by talking, as it is in the nature 
of Frank’s class to solve it by silence. The show is the best that 
ever was. Bulls—splendid animals. Fat lady with maternal 
instincts—prefers foals; and especially admires them, with a sigh, 
for being that slim in the legs. The shady hat lets her hand 
trail through the cool water. She is sitting opposite Frank, but 
not looking at him. He is rowing very slowly. The fat lady 7s 
fat—there is no mistaking that. The squire helps her to land 
gallantly. The shady hat is likewise helped by him. She turns 
back once to look at Frank who is fumbling with the oars, The 
little party are many yards distant when Frank calls after her in 
his most stentorian tones and to be heard of everyone, “ Don’t 
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you never trouble to say good-morning nowadays, Rose,” to which 
sarcasm Rose does not answer a word. It must be an idyll—or a 
tragedy. 

There is no sign of emotion of any description whatsoever in 
Frank’s face as he pursues his duties. He begins to be very 
actively employed. By ten o’clock he has ferried over a family 
so large that it has to be taken in three detachments. Two little 
boys, each with a halfpenny in his hot hand (the sum munificently 
contributed by generous relatives) cross to spend their fortunes 
at the show. A farmer’s daughter, hoping to be mistaken for 
a squire’s, makes the passage with a consciousness of being so 
extremely ladylike and refined as to feel a ferry-boat a nasty, 
vulgar, damp, dirty thing, extremely repugnant to the finer 
feelings—the finer feelings being entirely lost upon Frank who 
knows her to be what he mentally designates as Salter’s gal; and 
is no more interested in her (such interest being a narrow thing) 
than if she were any inanimate form of cargo like a sack of 
potatoes or a keg of oil. 

She is followed by various hobbledehoys in their best clothes; 
by a farmer; by a mother hung round with small children—far 
too numerous for her to pilot safely anywhere, but who always 
are so piloted by other people—or Providence. 

The sun gets high in the heavens. Distant sounds of those 
brazen instruments without which rejoicing is incomplete, break 
the warm silence of the noon. The flags hang still. The tide is 
at its lowest, and the passage across the river proportionately 
brief. The morning traflic is pretty well over, and the afternoon 
not yet begun. The river banks are deserted. Frank has to 
himself Nature in her mid-day rest, haze in the heavens, the 
birds’ songs sounding drowsily, the sleepy plash of oars in a far 
distance, the lap of water on the beach, the dreamy hum of 
insects in the air. He dreams, too, a little. Of what? Of Rose, 
perhaps. Or that sort of dream when one is neither awake nor 
asleep, conscious nor unconscious, when hopes, joys, and griefs 
seem alike far off and unreal—the repose which Nature’ gives 
the brain as the reward for having tired the body in her service. 

A piping old voice from the other shore saying, “ Hello, 
Frank!” (the usual greeting) rouses him successfully. A very 
old man from a workhouse, let out for an afternoon to enjoy 
himself on eighteenpence at the show, is the passenger this time. 
What has brought him to the Union? Simplicity, one would 
think, to look at that apple-cheeked old face with its candid blue 
eyes; though too much cunning is more apt to bring people 
there as a rule, perhaps. No learning has old Timmey; no 
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friends ; he has outlived them every one. He has almost forgotten 
even the name of a little daughter who would be an elderly 
woman now if she had lived. He is quite brisk and cheerful ; he 
has a hundred stories to tell of when he was a boy, and enjoys 
the present like a child. Ofa nearer past he recollects nothing ; 
and has no future. 

Frank helps him into the boat. Timmey allus have enjoyed of 
this ride. When they are half way across the peal of bells from 
the church clashes out rejoicing. ‘ You're right merry here, 
Frank, on the Old Gal’s birthday,” says Timmey, cheerily; and 
Frank responds, “The bells is all right,” after which immense 
conversational effort he relapses into silence. Timmey leans on 
his stick and listens to the music intently. Does it trouble him 
that for him there is hardly likely to be even one more such 
birthday iu this world? Not in the least. Ho has no more fear 
of death than a baby who ends life with a sigh and asmile. The 
world has not given him very much, but he thinks it has been 
good to him. Will not the death at which men shudder bring 
also its portion of peace and content? Frank helps him to land, 
and declines the penny which would break into the entirety of 
that eighteenpence. Old Timmey goes off very cheerfully. A 
whole eighteenpence! Solomon in all his glory was not half so 
rich as that. 

The next passenger is a solemn little girl travelling by herself, 
who only responds by a shy smile to the conversational overtures 
of an affable farmer’s wife who catches the ferry at the last 
minute by desperately waving an umbrella and exciting herself 
to the point of apoplexy. ‘ Where are you going, little gal?” 
No answer. “How old are you?” A smile. ‘“ What's your 
name?” Apparently hasn’t one. Yet not the less the pair walk 
off hand in hand show-wards; and understand each other, no 
doubt, as the young and the motherly understand and recognise 
each other all through creation. 

Next passenger—a talkative young man. Talkative young 
men are so rare in these parts that he may almost be regarded as 
vertu. Has opinions about the show. ‘“ You should ’a seen our 
heifer. Can’t you get off this job and come up for a half. hour?” 
“No, I can’t,” from Frank. “ What do you think about the war?” 
Frank don’t think. ‘‘ There was one of them chaps for the Boers 
in our place. He ain’t there now.” Talkative young man 
chuckles—presumably at the nature of the pro-Boer’s exit. 
Frank receives this story coldly too. His way—your true east- 
country way—is to look at a fool with those meditative blue eyes 
of his over his mug of ale, weigh him in the balance, and having 
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found him so much wanting to snort once (a man owes this to 
himself to relieve his feelings) and leave him. Live and let live. 
If a fool would listen to reason, he would be a fool no longer. 
Snort «und despise |him, and let him shout himself hoarse if he 
will. Nota bad system this, after all. 

The passage is much too short for the talkative young man to 
get in all he has to say. He stands on the bank arranging an 
astonishing diamond pin in a bird’s-eye necktie. “You know 
Rose, don’t you?” Yes, Frank knows her. “Pretty?” A 
grunt. “They do say as how that young farmer chap from 
Wentwith way’s arter her. Lots o’ money. Rose’ll say ‘ yes ’— 
gals allus do.” “General,” Frank opines. Cynical dog of a 
young man repeats “allus,” “Lots o’ money,” and continues 
to fatuously arrange the bird's-eye necktie to his satisfaction. 
Frank, still seated in the ferry, looks up at him with that alert 
look at the back of his sleepy, blue eyes, which was there when 
Rose took shipping with him this morning. The eyes follow the 
fatuous young man towards the show, where Rose and the farmer 
chap from Wentworth way, with lots more money than a ferry 
ever brought anyone, may be safely presumed to be amusing 
themselves. 

Was it a curse or blessing that when sorrow came to primeval 
Eden with it came the decree that in the sweat of his face man 
should eat bread? Frank turns to his duties as he needs must. 
Perhaps he thinks, through them, of something else. Perhaps 
five fat farmers’ wives, and then a large cargo of small boys 
sticky with peardrops, and each apparently with astrong desire 
to fall over the boat’s side into the river and be drowned if 
possible, take up all his attention. 

By five o'clock the return traffic has become remarkably 
active. By six Frank, entirely ignoring four would-be passengers 
on the other side, goes home to tea. When he returns twenty 
minutes later the passengers are still waiting; not indignant 
or excited, as your Londoners would be, but excellently philosophic 
and patient. One of them indeed is so perfectly good-natured 
that he volunteers to take an oar to help Frank with his load. 
“You can if you like,’ says Frank. And the passenger, still 
good-natured, replies—“ Shouldn’t have axed if I didn’t like,” and 
the matter is settled to both their satisfactions, The next 
passenger, who is apparently named “Hello Chummey,” is 
slightly inebriated. What need of further retribution for the 
crime than the rasping tongue of his east-country wife at home? 

The shadows are getting longer now. Faint sounds of the 
brass band at the show are borne not unpleasantly upon the 
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evening air. Distance lends even the noise of agricultural merry- 
making a far-off softness and charm. The fat farmer’s wife and 
the little girl she has mothered come back together. The genteel 
girl, who inevitably suggests a jingling piano in a back-parlour 
and a dog’s eared novel, makes the return journey with a refined 
lifting of her skirts and a dainty air which Frank regards with 
the same lack-lustre eye as before. 

Tweedledum and Tweedledee, who have not turned a hair in 
the long pleasures of the day, and are still perfectly fat, stolid, 
and enjoying themselves, go back in silence as they came. The 
sporting squire has won a couple of first prizes with his bull 
calves. The natural loyalty of his heart seems to make him think 
that his success is owing in some subtle manner to the royal 
birthday. ‘God bless the old lady!” he says, lifting his hat; 
and Frank grunts; which very likely means Amen. 

The mother with the many children comes back next; each 
child has a farthing toy—a train or a top or a whistle. The 
mother has no reward but her maternity. That has been her 
curse too, one might think—it has made her old when she should 
be young, and opened before her a life of never-ending labour far 
beyond her feeble strength. The gorgeous red of the sunset dyes 
her homely face for a moment in splendour; it is a worn face and 
a lined; but not a restless, a bitter, or a dissatisfied. Perhaps, 
after all, Nature knows best. 

The return traffic is very thick now. Farmers and little boys 
and Timmey. “I kev enjoyed myself,” says Timmey. Two 
glasses of beer, admission to the show and the rest in baccy, have 
quite consumed the eighteenpence. Not very elevated pleasures, 
say the cultured. What chance of knowing higher pleasures, what 
knowledge, what hope, what enlightenment did the cultured 
make possible for a Timmey who was a boy eighty years ago? 

More passengers, and more. The sunset has changed from a 
red glory to a golden; it has changed the river beneath it to 
pure gold too—like the river of the Apocalypse. The birds are 
nesting and an evening breeze is stirring a little. The wash-wash 
of the incoming tide might be a lullaby almost. 

The alert look comes again now and then into Frank’s eyes— 
and dies out of them. In the fading light he is always looking 
for come one—who never comes. A bucolic father, with a pain- 
fully exact bucolic reproduction of himself on one knee, makes 
the passage solemnly. Two vivacious girls anticipate cheerfully 
the scolding waiting them at home for being out so late. It is 
not yet so dark but that Frank might see that they are, after the 
rustic manner, blooming enough. But “if she be not fair to me 
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what care I how fair she be?” He lands them and returns to 
the home shore. He stuffs his pipe slowly. It is getting late— 
very late even. Against the yellow sky, along the towing-path, 
at last comes a girl’s figure, walking quickly, and a man’s, heavy 
and tall, behind her. Frank puts away his pipe and sits his ferry 
squarely. He can hear voices, but not the words. ‘The shady 
hat turns to say something to her companion, quick and short; 
and he turns back the way they came. Frank is still sitting 
perfectly stolid and silent in his boat when Rose comes to him 
with something that is not all the glow of the sunset in her face, 
and something new and strange in her eyes. Has she learnt at 
last to read her own heart—that lesson which some never learn, 
and too many learn too late? Frank does not help her into the 
boat; but as she gets in she puts a light hand on his strong 
shoulder. He looks at her for a moment before he takes his oars, 
with a flash in the blue eyes that would penetrate darkness, He 
rows her into the last streak of gold lying on the sleeping river. 
What do they say, or understand unsaid? Who can tell? He | 
who testifies of such moments has never felt them, for he who 
feels, never testifies. 

Frank rows back very slowly, alone. The glory of the sunset 
has died out of the sky. But high in heaven a young moon is 
coming up to light the world. 

Frank moors the Fairy Queen securely; looks again to the 
knotting of the ropes; turns her one battered cushion carefully. 
He has heard his boat sneered at a hundred times, but that has 
neither altered an old love for her nor abated his care of her one 
jot. Deeds, not words, are the best tenderness, after all. For 
such a slow, plodding, faithful affection, what woman might not 
count the world well lost ? 

Frank’s figure soon disappears in darkness. The day’s work 
is done; the brazen music of the show has ceased long since. 
One las bird pipes good-night. A homeless dog prowis about 
the towing path, to see if any man, of his abundance, has dropped 
a crust for him who has nothing. Some of the flags in the town 
are hauled down by unseen hands, some droop in the still evening, 
folded and asleep. The scents of the flowering bushes in the 
cottage gardens by the river are oppressive almost, in their 
mingled sweetness. The Fairy Queen lies in darkness—a black 
hull waiting for Charon to ferry his freight to the Elysian fields 
of summer flowers across the water, Night. 


8. G, TALLentyre, 
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Brown Eyes. 
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Aut the Squire’s children had blue eyes. Not grey-blue, nor 
green-blue, but uncompromising blue—the colour of speedwell 
or of an April sky. The villagers spoke proudly of the 
“Luttrell” eyes. Visitors remarked them, and the servants of 
the family spoke habitually as if the “Luttrell” blue monopolised 
all the luck and merit in the world. 

Little Meg Anstruther, the old vicar’s orphan grandchild, 
peeping over the top of the high vicarage pew on her first 
Sunday at Elsham, met the full cannonade of seven pairs of 
Luttrell eyes from the Squire’s pew opposite, and was bewildered 
at the sight. 

She was a pale scrap of a child, in a black dress, and she 
looked at herself in the long glass in the vicarage drawing-room 
after church and thought that nurse’s words had been painfully 
true. Only the day before “nurse” of the Vicarage had mot 
“nurse” of the Hall in the lane by the Vicarage garden, and 
Meg, picking primroses on the bank, had overheard their comments 
on their charges. 

“The beautifullest family I ever did see,” Meg’s nurse had said 
of the Luttrells, “and that fair—’twas wonderful. "Twas a pity 
Miss Meg was so small of her age, and pale and dark, but what 
could be expected of a poor unfortunate born in India? She's 
a good little thing, I will say,” nurse added, “ but she hasn’t the 
spirit of your young ladies and gentlemen, much less the looks.” 

Now it is a small consolation to hear yourself called good in 
the same speech that describes you as plain and spiritless. 

Meg pondered long and sadly over nurse’s words. Her grand- 
father, when the child arrived, had told her that she would find 
some dear little playmates at the Hall; and Meg had wondered 
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what the Luttrell children were like, and whether they would 
like her. 

She was overwhelmed by that first sight of them in church. 
The younger boys looked to her like the little princes in her 
fairy-book, and the eldest like St. Michael—standing, radiant 
with golden locks and crimson tunic, in the stained-glass window 
overhead. And the girls, how long and curly their hair was— 
and all tinged with gold when the sun touched it—while hers 
was short and straight and brown. 

At last the introduction took place. The Luttrell children, 
enjoined to be kind to poor little Meg Anstruther at the 
Vicarage, received her with their usual careless heartiness, and 
admitted her, a little scornfully perhaps, into their fellowship 
and pastimes. 

At the first interview Hugh, aged fourteen, the eldest and the 
spokesman, plied her with questions and finally asked her name. 

“Margaret Penelope.” Meg said it proudly, for secretly she 
thought it a very beautiful and poetical name, the one thing she | 
had to be vain of. 

Hugh frowned and whistled. 

“Oh, that won’t do!” he said, “it’s too long and fine; and 
you can’t be Maggie or Meg here, because one of us is Maggie. 
What can we call her ?” 

He turned to the other, and they gathered round and looked 
her over, all ridiculously alike—tall, sturdy, blue-eyed, fair. 
Archie, the youngest, came very close and stared at her 
solemnly. 

“ Why has you got such nugly bown eyes?” he said. 

Meg flushed hotly, but Hugh only caught the last two words 
of his baby brother. 

“Capital,” he said; “ of course we'll call her Brown-eyes.” 

So it became Brown-eyes, or sometimes “ Brownie” for short, 
and Meg shyly and humbly acquiesced. The children never 
knew that she cried herself to sleep that night. 

It was a shock to the Luttrell family to find that Meg had 





never sat on a pony, nor climbed a tree, and was actually giddy 
onaswing! She was initiated—with a careless tolerance of her 
stupidity—into these delights, and tried her hardest to enjoy 
them. The others didn’t know what it cost her to sit on the 
high swing without screaming, or to feed the horses in the Hall 
stables without a tremor, or to crawl along a rather high branch 
in the orchard, in some thrilling game. In a remote corner of 
the Vicarage garden, out of earshot of the vicar, who loved quiet, 
Meg practised the use of fire-arms. By firing off two toy pistols 
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at once, one in each hand, she braced herself to bear the noise of 
any number of these weapons in the Luttrell games. 

Meg had her own strong points. A sweet voice when a song 
was needed, a ready imagination to invent new games, and a 
fleetness of foot that even the Luttrells envied. Nevertheless, 
Brown-eyes, conscious of her own inferiority, and full of admira- 
tion for the Luttrell traditions, seldom played a principal part in 
their games and conflicts. If they played at Crusades, she must 
be a Saracen, because she was dark, and because Luttrells of old 
had been Crusaders. In the battles of the Great Rebellion, she 
must play on the Roundhead side because she did not look like 
a Cavalier, and because the Luttrells had always been Royalists. 
How she longed, sometimes, for blue eyes and wavy locks! 

Luckily her imagination helped her to make the unwelcome 
parts interesting. A Saracen might after all be dignified and 
desperately brave ; a Roundhead all but victorious, and mortally 
wounded ; a Red Indian, attacking British settlers, marvellously 
swift and agile and inventive. So long as any virtue of courage 
or daring could attach itself to the part she played, Meg made 
the best of it, and tried to hide her disappointment and to forget 
what seemed to her the reproach of her nickname. 

Even so, there came a day when her sore little heart rebelled. 
The children were bent on a new game based on a thrilling story 
they had lately read. A small and lonely camp, on a dangerous 
frontier, is betrayed by a traitor in its midst—a foreigner. The 
enemy besiege the camp in force, and are only defeated after a 
terrific fight and prodigious feats of daring and endurance. 

The camp was planned, provisioned, armed. The doctor’s 
family and some guests furnished the enemy, and the Luttrell 
girls were planning the parts of the little garrison. “ Brownie 
must be the traitor,” they said. He was a French spy, and 
while pretending to defend the camp, let in the enemy. But 
Brownie, for once, did not agree. She was strangely, obstinately 
silent. 

“You must do it, Brownie,” they urged. “It describes him 
in the book—he was small and thin, with straight dark hair, and 
big brown eyes—just like you.” 

“You are horrid—horrid!” screamed poor Brownie, suddenly. 
“Tam not like a traitor—how can you say so? I won't be it, 
I can’t!” 

She flung down her weapons; her face was crimson, and her 
eyes were full of tears. She jumped over the little barrier round 
the mimic camp, and ran into the wood out of their sight. 

The children were silent, discomfited, astounded. Then the 
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girls said they had meant no harm. Brownie was foolish and 
excited, they must give up the game for that morning, she would 
make it up later on. The little party dispersed homeward—only 
Hugh lingered in the forsaken camp. Hugh was frowning and 
thinking hard. Perhaps it was unfair to remind Brownie that 
she was so different from them, and to make her play the traitor’s 
part. Hugh appreciated, vaguely, Brownie’s feelings on the 
subject. She was hurt, and she was generally so plucky and 
patient! He felt uncomfortable, and went to look for her. 
Beyond the copse, in the orchard, he found her sitting on a tree- 
stump. She was crying bitterly, her face in her hands. 

“T say, Brownie,” he said, “don’t cry. Nobody meant any 
harm, you know.” 

But she still sobbed uncontrollably—and he came a little 
nearer. 

“Don’t do that, Brownie,” he said eagerly. “ Of course it’s 
all rubbish about traitors being dark. I expect heaps of them 
are fair. That fellow, you know—I forget his name—who 
betrayed William Wallace—he was a Scotchman, and I expect 
his eyes were blue.” 

Meg sobbed more softly, but the tears still fell, and she mopped 
them slowly with a limp and draggled handkerchief. Hugh was 
singularly truthful, and he held all the Luttrell beliefs firmly, 
but he felt a strange pity at the sight of Meg’s forlornness. 
What could he say to cheer her? Truthfulness and chivalry 
struggled for the mastery. He looked round, half fearfully, to 
see if anyone was coming. Then he sat down beside Brown-eyes 
on the tree-stump, and put his arm round her. 

“Look here, Brownie,” he said, lowering his voice, “you 
mustn’t cry. I want to tell you something, but you mustn’t tell 
anybody. I—TI think I like brown eyes best!” So he told the 
first fib he had ever told in his life. 

From that day Meg worshipped him, through the years that 
followed, till he went to Sandhurst; and she, at the old vicar’s 
death, to school, and to train for her duties in life. 


Il. 


Ir was a summer evening, and there was a sudden stir round the 
tents and buildings at one of the base hospitals in South Africa— 
a movement all too familiar—the arrival of a fresh batch of 
wounded from farther north. The horrors of the first nine 
months of the Boer War were over. The beds were still crowded, 
but rather with the fever-stricken than the wounded. Fighting 
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on that side of the vast field of action had lulled during the past 
few weeks. Now it seemed renewed. Skirmishes were reported 
here and there, slight in their results, heavy in their losses. To- 
night they brought in a dozen or so of wounded, hit in a gallant 
defence of an important drift against an overwhelming commando 
of the enemy. They had delayed his crossing of the river, and 
held on till an expected reinforcing column had slipped round 
to check his onward path. 

A doctor, passing out to a verandah where a group of con- 
valescents chatted quietly, shook his head in answer to their 
questions. 

“Four of them are badly hit,” he said, “especially the captain 
—head and shoulder, dangerous; a fine fellow! ” 

Within, all that could be done was done, for him and for the 
others. The nursing sister on duty that night received her 
instructions from the surgeon, and glanced pityingly at the silent 
bandaged figure in the far corner of the ward. He was hardly 
conscious, but later there would be pain, restlessness, probably 
delirium, and she must note and report any change. She moved 
softly about her duties—tall, alert, yet gentle, with a great coil 
of dark hair, and serious eyes. 

Many of her patients were suffering from enteric; some were 
restless, but many slept, and soon a comparative quiet reigned 
in the long ward. Later on came the expected change in the 
corner bed—restlessness, a few wandering words, then, suddenly, 
a shout, loud and strong, rang through the ward. 

“Go it, Brown-eyes, quicker, quicker, round that tree, run, 
run!” and then a cry and a groan. 

The doctor, who came with his morphia-syringe and his soothing 
touch to watch his patient and re-arrange the bandages, looking 
up at the nurse to give an order, saw that she was strangely pale 
and that her fingers trembled. 

For five weeks Captain Luttrell fought for life, and his nurse 
and doctor fought unremittingly beside him. And victory fell 
to their united strength and determination. There were weary 
days and painful days—languor, unconsciousness, fever, relapse ; 
but little by little he gained ground. Then there were hours of 
half-consciousness, a sort of dreamy cognisance of things, passing 
into forgetfulness ; and at last there was a day when the sister, 
standing beside him, saw a pair of blue eyes look steadfastly at 
hers and a smile struggle to his lips. 

“ By Jove! it’s dear old Brown-eyes,” he said feebly. 

After that, somehow, Sister Anstruther broke down. The 
P.M.O, said it wasn’t surprising. She had been out there a year 
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and had worked like any ten. In the days of greatest stress and 
hurry and overstrain she had been strong and ready, cheerful and 
untiring. 

“She has saved many a life for me,” he said to himself, “and 
one for herself, I believe and hope.” So he ordered compulsory 
rest from duty, and a week or two later Captain Luttrell and 
Nursing-Sister Anstruther were invalided home, and sailed in the 
same ship. 

“T say, Meg,” he said one evening—I do not know what talk 
had gone before, but England was drawing near, and that wonder- 
working, life-giving voyage was drawing to its close—“ do you 
remember that day I found you crying on a tree-stump in the 
orchard, and what I told you?” 

She laughed gaily. 

“A very big story,” she said. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “I may not have meant it then, Meg, but 
I do now—they’re the dearest eyes in the world. I wonder what 
colour you like best ?” he added mischievously. 

“What colour are yours ?” she asked. 


Y. Crataie HALKeTTt. 











Cycho Brahe. 
DIED, OCTOBER 24, 1601. 


In Denmark, where Tycho Brahe did his life’s work, and in 
Bohemia where he died, they celebrated last autumn the three 
hundredth anniversary of his death. The countries of his birth 
and of his exile have been generous rivals in doing honour to the 
memory of the greatest practical astronomer that ever lived. 
Denmark has realised keenly how little is now left to her of the 
great man whom her people did not appreciate when he was alive ; 
his island has passed into the dominion of Sweden ; his bones lie 
in the great church at Prague; only the manuscripts of his works 
are in the royal library at Copenhagen, whence the Academy of 
Sciences has just now republished in beautiful facsimile his first 
and perhaps most famous work. 

At Prague they have paid his bones the curious honour of 
reinterring them, a duty rendered necessary, or at least not 
superfluous, by some doubt whether, after successive fire and 
restoration, they still lay under the famous effigy. All doubts 
were set at rest by the finding of his body, entire, save for the 
upper part of his nose—the nose that is the subject of the one 
story about Tycho that everyone has heard, how he fought a duel 
with swords in the dark and lost it; how he made a cunning 
substitute for it; how it was said that the new was better than 
the old one, yet it is not recorded, as his biographer has justly 
observed, whether the remark was made by his friends or by his 
enemies. 

It is fitting that the tercentenary of Tycho Brahe’s death 
should have been marked by a new star and a great comet. The 
outburst that we saw last year in Perseus has brought back to 
mind the yet more striking star of 1572, which seems to have 
decided for Tycho the question whether he should devote his life 
to alchemy or astronomy. When a great comet appears and we 
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know that it is paying us a flying visit from outer space, we do 
well to remember that little more than three hundred years ago a 
comet was thought to be a denizen of the upper air, of Aristotle’s 
“ elementary sphere.” Tycho it was who showed that the comet 
of 1577 was at least far beyond the moon. To put it so far off 
was to diminish its terrors. Had he done no more, the great 
astronomer would have won the fulfilment of his dying hope, that 
men might deem that he had lived to some purpose. 

Many visitors have made a pilgrimage this last summer to the 
island of Hven, in the Sound, off Elsinore, where Tycho Brahe 
built his castle observatory of Uraniborg. Of the splendid city 
of the heavens scarcely a stone remains. The castle with spires 
and turrets and domes, the great outer wall enclosing orchards and 
flower-gardens, the porphyry foundation stone which the French 
minister laid, the watch towers over the gates where the English 
mastiffs were kept to announce the approach of visitors, have 
utterly vanished. All that is left is the dungeon where their lord 
locked up his refractory tenants; and it is much to be feared that 
his neighbours felt when they pulled down his castle, that to leave 
the dungeon was an apt memorial of him. 

For it must be admitted that the strong will which overrode 
the scruples of his father and his friends, anxious that a nobleman 
should not degrade himself by over-study, was associated with an 
arrogant temper which led in the end to what might have been a 
catastrophe. All his life in Denmark, Tycho’s pride was rufiled 
by the want of sympathy with his pursuits plainly shown by his 
countrymen; he was cut off from intercourse with men of like 
tastes to his, dependent upon uncertain messengers for inter- 
change of methods and theories, unable to see as often as he would 
have wished the only astronomer who was in any way his scientific 
equal, the Landgrave Wilhelm of Hesse. 

Only the king was his staunch friend and patron, so proud of 
the fame that the great astronomer brought to his country, that 
he was ready to give him a handsome income from the royal 
revenues, to pay his debts out of the public purse, to grant him 
lands, and a share of the dues from the shipping that passed up 
the Sound by his island, and a prebend of the chapel of the Holy 
Three Kings at Roskilde. The king was ever ready to excuse the 
carelessness which led Tycho to neglect all the responsibilities 
which went with his holdings, of keeping a lighthouse in repair 
and the beacon fire burning, of doing justice to his tenants, of 
maintaining in decent order the holy chapel. While the king 
lived Tycho was secure in his revenues, and recked nothing of the 
obligations which they entailed, but evaded them with a masterly 
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inactivity, or by sharp practices ill-befitting so great a man. 
When the king died, he found to his cost that he had made many 
enemies, Tenants who had been put in irons in the dungeon 
fought him successfully in the courts, yet their lord paid no heed 
to decisions against him, and wrote epigrams on unjust judges. 
Such requital of great and unexampled favours could no longer 
be tolerated. One by one his revenues were withdrawn, and 
though he was rich, as riches went then, he would not bear the 
affront. Uraniborg was dismantled ; instruments and books were 
packed up; and in 1597 Tycho left the island where he had lived 
for twenty years. 

If it seems ungenerous to dwell on these faults in Tycho’s 
character, the excuse must be that to do so is material to 
the case, for without them it might well have happened that his 
labours would never have won jthe commanding position that 
they will for ever hold in the history of astronomy. With rare 
sagacity the Danish nobleman had created, practically by his 
own single effort, the science of modern observation, At a time 
when the word of Aristotle was of authority second only to 
the Scriptures, it needed no small courage to turn upside down 
the accepted order of procedure in scientific matters. 

Believe that the universe is constructed on the plan which 
seemed to the ancicnt mind necessarily perfect ; develop upon 
this basis the laws which the heavenly bodies should obey; and 
if you observe anything that seems to contradict them, so much 
the worse for you. That was in effect the principle which under- 
lay the medieval attitude. And so long as men were content to 
accept what should be, and not to inquire too closely what 
actually was, the plan worked smoothly enough for teacher and 
pupil alike. 

But Tycho was the last man in the world to accept blindly 
what the eyes which he could not help using showed him was 
not true. He saw that observation alone could form the basis 
of a theory of the celestial motions. Setting himself almost from 
his boyhood to observe regularly the places of the planets, he 
soon became discontented with the very primitive instruments 
then in use, Telescopes there were none until after his death, 
but it was possible to measure more accurately than might be 
thought with instruments having only plain sights. Graduated 
ares and circles were of the poorest, but Tycho showed how 
to make the best of them by studying their errors and allowing 
for them—as you do for your friends, someone has said. The 
remark is not a bad way of remembering what is the great 
principle that modern observers owe to Tycho, that you must 
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never expect that any instrument will be so perfect mechanically 
that errors due to it cannot be found and corrected numerically 
in the observations made with it. 

This capital principle Tycho practised from the very first, with 
the old cross-staff which he hid from his tutor when he should 
have been studying law. Afterwards at Hven he exercised 
his rare genius for instrument-building in the setting up of what 
were the first instruments that look like the ancestors of our own. 
The absence of telescope makes surprisingly little difference in 
the form of an instrument for measuring star places. Levelled 
axis and divided circles are essential; the telescope upon them is 
in a sense a luxury, and there was great work to be done with 
simple sights. For twenty years Tycho worked at Hven with 
the students who had been attracted to so famous a man, laying 
down on his great globe the places of a thousand stars ; examining 
his discovery that a star is raised by the refraction of the air; 
tracing the paths of comets, and showing that they were celestial 
bodies, not mere apparitions in the upper air ; above all, recording 
ceaselessly the positions of moon and planets among the stars. 

The last had always been his chief care, to collect a mass 
of observations on which he could found securely a theory of the 
solar system. Its outlines had been imagined for some years 
before they were sketched in his treatise on the comet in 1577 ; 
and it was Tycho’s hope when he drove himself from Denmark 
that he would be able in more congenial surroundings to complete 
his work. Invited to Prague to serve the Emperor Rudolph 
as imperial mathematician, he set up many of his instruments 
again, and gathered round him a new school of students. 

And here by good fortune occurred the event which gave a new 
birth to theoretical astronomy. He secured the help of Kepler; 
and the two were setting to work on the new theory when Tycho 
was seized with sudden illness and in a few days died, exhorting 
his assistant to complete their labours on the Tychonic system 
rather than on that Copernican towards which he knew that 
Kepler leaned in his heart. Thus Kepler became possessed of all 
the observations, and had to decide whether he could bring him- 
self to disobey a dying command, and establish by his friend’s 
own results a rival system of the world. Tycho had wished to 
make the sun and the stars move round the earth, and the planets 
round the sun. Copernicus had taught that the earth is but 
a planet with the others, and that all moved round the sun. 
Each system was encumbered with excentric circles and epicycles, 
complications as intractable as those of Ptolemy. With a flash of 
genius Kepler swept them all away, and substituted the simple 
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motion in an ellipse about the sun in one focus. How this should 
be brought about he could not say: but he established the fact, 
and Newton found the explanation in the action of universal 
gravitation. 

And so the true system of the world was found. Tycho saw 
the need of observations and made them. By rare good fortune 
he became in his exile associated with Kepler, and at his death 
left to a genius even greater than his own the crowning of 
his life’s work. Kepler demonstrated the true geometry of the 
motions of the planets, and Newton showed what force controlled 
them. Thus was the plot woven through the chapter of Tycho’s 
misfortunes, and there is sober truth in Delambre’s extravagant 
remark: “Si Tycho fit resté dans son ile... nous ignorerions 
peut-étre encore le véritable systeme du monde.” 
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Bullwhach or. 


“Say,” said the waggon-boss sharply, “ what are you men staring 
at any way. Never seen a boy fall with his head agin a waggon- 
wheel and faint before?” 

He picked up the limp form in his arms and started for a pocl 
of water that lay a few yards below the Crossing of Dry Creek. 

“Straighten out them bulls,” he called out over his shoulder to 
the two men who were still staring, “and drive Joe’s team for 
him through the Crossing, and then go into camp on the far bank. 
We'll be after you there in half a jiff.” And he hurried with his 
burden to the water pool. 

“Never see the boss so kerflummoxed before,” said one of the 
two bull-whackers to the other, as he flicked out his fourteen foot 
bull-whip and straightened the leaders preparatory to urging 
them through the sand of the Crossing. ‘“He’s seemed kinder 
sot on that kid all along; blame my cats if this ain’t the very 
first time as ever he’s laid a hand on him that I see,” 

“T never see a boy faint so easy neither,” returned the other, 
who had placed himself on the off-side of the five-yoke team to 
encourage their efforts with another fourteen feet lash. The 
middle of the lash was as thick as a man’s wrist, and the popper 
at the end was a two inch ribbon of buckskin; its cracks rang 
louder and sharper than pistol shots as the labouring team 
struggled painfully through the deep sand. 

Meantime the boss, with unwonted anxiety in his eyes, was 
slopping Joe’s tace with water beside the pool. Joe stirred, gave 
a gasp, and breathed deeply two or three times; then a pair of 
brown eyes opened with confused alarm in them, and a weak voice 
said, ‘‘ Where am I?” 

“Where are you?” echoed the waggon-boss, with a pity 
strongly flavoured with sarcasm. “Why two hundred miles 
farther west than any lone woman’s got a right to be, more 
especially if she goes a-masquerading in men’s clothes,” 
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The brown eyes closed again, and a blush rose under the tan 
on the soft cheek of Joe. “I didn’t mean any one to know,” 
faltered the weak voice. 

“Nor I never suspicioned you was a woman till five minutes 
ago,” returned the waggon-boss, brushing back the damp hair 
from the forehead with more tenderness than any one would have 
expected from his rough appearance; “but when you fell agin 
the waggon-wheel just now and went off into a dead faint, I 
naturally put my hand on you to feel your heart and see if you 
was dead, and in course I was bound to know then.” 

She turned her head wearily on one side and made an instinc- 
tive effort to draw the boy’s jumper of butternut jeans she wore 
closer to her neck. ‘I remember now,” she said faintly. “You 
knocked me down when my off-wheel ran into that soft place and 
my team got stalled.” 

It was the waggon-boss’s turn to blush now; his bronzed face 
glowed a deep red. “ Pshaw!” he said half roughly, yet with 
the air of excusing himself, “I didn’t hit you; jes’ give you one 
little shove and you went and fell down and knocked your head 
up agin the wheel. Lord! if I’d reely hit you, you wouldn’t have 
come to for a week.” The boss was a big man with a sledge- 
hammer fist. “ And you did orter have straightened them leaders, 
as I tole you,” urged the waggon-boss, still with the air of 
defending himself, “it was lettin’ ’em swing gee jes’ as they hit 
the sandy bed of the Crossing as done the mischief.” 

“Oh, well,” said she wearily, and she put up one hand to her 
head and began feeling a lump on the side of it under the wet 
hair. 

“That ain’t nuthin’ but a bruise where you hit the waggon- 
wheel,” said the waggon-boss hastily. “It don’t bleed any; the 
skin ain’t broken.” 

She got her hands under her and made an effort to sit up; his 
arm was round her in an instant, and with his help she raised 
herself and lay back against the bank of the Creek. 

“I’m better now,” she announced, breathing a little more 
freely. But there was a patchy look about her face that showed 
she had had a herd knock. 

“Look at here,” said the man half shyly. “What amI going 
to call you any way? You ain’t Joe, the bullwhack boy, no 
longer, seeing as how you’re a woman; yes, and a darned good- 
looking one at that,” he added to himself. 

“Ts’pose you must call me Jess—if you want to,” she answered, 
also shyly. She was looking down now at the ridiculous pair of 
stained butternut overalls that decorated her person. 
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“And to think we’re two hundred miles west of Topeka, and 
thar’s nary settlement ahead for three hundred miles more till we 
get to Pike’s Peak,” groaned the boss. It was the time of the 
Pike’s Peak rush, and the Great Plains were only tenanted by the 
buffalo, the mustang, and the wild Indians, If this extraordinary 
discovery of her being a woman had happened in the fo’e’sle of a 
sailing ship-in mid ocean the situation could scarcely have been 
more perplexing. 

Here she was, however, right out in the middle of the Great 
Plains, and something had to be done. The boss was a man of 
prompt decision and courage. He needed to be. The master of 
a waggon train in the wilderness seldom gets very far without 
finding a use for those qualities. But on this occasion he was 
conscious of an unusual strain upon them. 

His supporting arm was still round the waist of Jess’s jumper, 
though the faintness that had been his excuse for putting it there 
was rapidly passing off. 

“ It’s nigh on three weeks since we left Topeka,” he continued, 
“and I’ve bin riding beside your waggon most all the time, and 
I’ve drove it through every crossing for you till we came to this 
Dry Creek.” 

“Yes, I know you’ve been real kind to me, till to-day, and 
you've taught me a lot about whacking bulls,” said Jess. 

“That's ’cos I hired you asa boy, anda mighty green boy at 
that,” said the boss severely. ‘ But that’s all over and done with 
now; question is, how you're going back?” 

“T started for Pike’s Peak and I’m going to Pike’s Peak,” 
returned Jess defiantly. The colour was coming quickly back to 
her cheeks. 

“Not as a bullwhacker in my outfit, you ain’t,” contradicted 
the boss. 

“Then I'll ride there by myself on my pony,” declared she. 

A handsome American pony with an eagle feather tied in his 
forelock and a man’s saddle cinched on his back was towed behind 
Jess's waggon. It was the pony on which she had ridden into 
Topeka the day that she was hired as a bullwhacker. 

“The Hades you will!” exclaimed the waggon-boss hastily. 
At least he would have said Hades if he had been a classical 
scholar, as it was he used a less elegant term. Then he apolo- 
gised. “I ain’t the man ever to swear before a woman,” he 
explained, conveniently forgetting that he had done it persistently 
several hundred times a day while teaching Jess to whack bulls. 
But that of course was while he had supposed her to be a boy. 
“ It’s plumb nonsense for a woman to think of crossing the Plains 
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alone with the Indians loose! You don’t know what you're 
talking about.” 

“Yes, I do,” retorted Jess. “IfI want to I can go back as far 
as the last camp and join that emigrant outfit that’s coming 
behind us.” 

“T suppose you'll play yourself on them for a boy same as 
you did on me,” he rejoined reproachfully. He looked in her 
face as he said it, but she did not appear concerned by his 
reproof. By the Jumping Jehoshaphat, what a pretty face it was! 
Her eyes were cast down—how in creation had he ever thought 
those long eyelashes, those ripe lips, could belong to a boy! 
His pulses began to beat faster. ‘ You seem in a mighty hurry 
to leave us, Jess,” he said. His tongue lingered a little over 
“ Jess.” 

“Well, I understood you to say I'd got to quit.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” said he, “I only meant that you’ve got to quit 
working as a bullwhacker ”’—he became conscious that his arm 
was so close round her that the iron-bound butt of his revolver 
was jammed into her side, and reaching his left arm round behind 
him, he pulled it out of the way. She appeared supremely un- 
conscious of his revolyer—and of his arm. 

His hand, having returned from shifting the revolver, boldly 
captured hers—did it return his pressure? He could hardly 
tell. “Look at here, Jess,” he broke out abruptly, “ thar’s only 
one thing to do, and I’m the man to do it. I’m going to ride 
right back to that emigrant outfit this very night, and I’m going 
to trade for a gownd and a bunnet with that woman we seen in 
their camp, and I’m going to lead your horse over there and bring 
back with me that Baptist minister as they’ve got along, and I'll 
have him marry us right here.” 

Jess heaved a little sigh and drew herself away from him. 

“T guess you'd ought to know,” she said after a moment’s 
hesitation. “I’ve been married once already.” Then she 
blushed. 

The waggon-boss spoke again in haste. “The Hades you 
have!” he exclaimed; and then as before he apologised pro- 
fusely. But he made no attempt to put his arm round her again. 

“ Where’s your husband then? ” he asked rather thickly. “ Why 
don’t the son of a biscuit take better care of ye?” 

Jess looked distressed: perhaps the rudeness of the phrase 
hurt her. 

“*Scuse me,” said the boss. “I ain’t in the habit of talking 
to a lady, and I spoke without thinking. I didn’t orter have 
called him that name. Besides,” he added, brightening up as 
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another idea struck him, “p’raps he’s dead, and you're a 
widder ?” 

“No, he ain’t dead,” said Jess simply. “ He lives in Missouri. 
But we’re divorced.” 

“The Hades you are!” said the waggon-boss explosively ; and 
then he checked himself. “That’s the third time I’ve swore before 
you,” he admitted, “ but the idea of you being divorced startled it 
out of me.” 

“Tf it ain’t asking too much,” he proceeded more cautiously, 
‘T’d like to have you tell me precisely how it happened.” 

“Oh, well,” said Jess a little wearily, as she drew a few inches 
farther away from him, and, his arm not following her, leaned 
against the bank again for support. ‘I dunno as there’s much 
to tell. My folks lived in Clay country; and he had a farm in 
Calhoun. He used to come over our way a good deal; and—well 
—pretty soon he and I got married. That was above a year ago, 
and I dunno, now, why I done it. My folks was Union people, 
and he was a Secesh. When we was married we went to live on 
his farm at Calhoun. He owned right smart of slaves before the 
war broke out. When it did break out, the most part of ’em 
run off. There was one of ’em as didn’t though.” 

She looked down with an embarrassed air to the rough pair of 
cowhide boots that stuck out of the lower ends of her butternut 
overalls. Then she turned the back of her head to him and 
looked away up the Creek. 

“ Faithful old family servant, I suppose,” hazarded the waggon- 
boss. 

“No ’twasn’t, then,” she snapped, still keeping the back of her 
head turned to him. “T'was a bright mulatto gal, and he was 
fonder of her than he’d any business to be. That’s how it was.” 

“Wal?” said the waggon-boss cautiously, recognising that he 
was on delicate ground, “and then ?” 

“And then,” retorted she sharply, echoing his voice, “ soon ’s 
I found out what he was after, 1 up and left him. I do think 
as men are the plaguy meanest deceivingest things in creation.” 

He allowed himself an obvious score off her. “So that’s why 
you put on men’s clothes and tried to sham one,” said he. “ But 
if it’s any comfort to ye to know it, I can tell you you've failed 
pretty badly.” 

She gave her shoulders a petulant shake. “I do think men 
are perfectly hateful,” she cried, “ and I do think they use women 
worse ’n they do their dogs. A woman don’t have no show at all 
in this world.” 


“Oh, yes, she does. They can get anything they want if they 
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go the right way to work. A woman could do anything with me, 
now, for example,” 

“’Cept knock you down,” said Jess, with a half-smile, turning 
her head and looking at him once more. The waggon-boss 
certainly looked as if the woman who could lay him out would 
have to be a female Hercules. He was a splendid specimen of a 
man. And he had the eye of a dare-devil. 

“Why, if I loved a woman,” said he, “she could lead me with 
a silken thread. If she wanted me to, I’d lay my body down for 
her to dance on. You think I’m rough because you've only seen 
me a-bossing round this bull-train; but I can be just as gentle 
as any woman can desire,” 

“ That’s what the men all say,” returned Jess. ‘“ We're sweeter 
’n candy and they’re softer ’n silk—till they get what they want. 
And then we're about as much account as an old shoe, I 
hate men.” 

The next moment his arms were round her and she was strained 
close to his heart. His beard was against her cheek as he whis- 
pered hoarsely, ‘Don’t say it, Jess, don’t say it; I can’t have 
you hate me. Yes, by gum though, you've all the right to hate 
me. I hit you—I hit you mortal hard, I don’t wonder you 
should feel as if you hated me for it. But, see here, Jess, you 
know I hadn’t no notion you was a woman.” She made no 
answer. Was this slight thing untamable? He could crush 
her in his arms, but her spirit was free—dofiant, unforgiving. 
With a sudden motion he unwound his right arm from her waist, 
still holding her with his left, and pulling out his bowie knife, he 
thrust the strong handle into her slender fingers. He set the 
terrible point, a point that had drunk the-heart’s blood of men, 
against his own breast. 

“Thrust home,” he said in the hoarse whisper of passion. 
“Thrust home. I deserve it for that blow. I want to die right 
here by your hand. I’d love to die so; or else I want you for 
my own.” 

“T don’t believe you mean it,” returned Jess. ‘And I told 
you I hated all men.” 

“T do mean it,” he said, and with that he bore his breast hard 
against the blade. With a little cry of terror Jess drew the 
blade back and flung it on the ground behind her. “Oh, why 
can’t men leave a woman alone?” she wailed. 

For answer both his arms closed around her again, and she felt 
the eager kisses of love upon her face. She managed to get one 
hand up and put it before his mouth to stop him: the kisses con- 
tinued on her hand. 
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‘Will you let me do every single thing I want to?” she asked 
desperately. 

“ Anything on earth, by Heaven,” he swore to her passionately. 
“ Any mortal thing you choose, so long as you give me yourself.” 

“ And if you make me hate you and I want to go away, you'll 
let me go without a fuss?” she stipulated. She was passive in 
his arms now, and he felt victory before him. To ensure it he 
would consent to anything. 

“You shall be as free as air, free as the wind blowing over 
these prairies,” he cried. “But woe to the man who comes 
between us,” he added. 

“There never will be one,” said Jess, putting up her face to 
his and giving him her lips for the first time. “It isn’t that 
I want any man but you. But women are slaves in this world, 
and I mean to be free. That’s what I came out on the Plains 
for. To be free.” 

It was a strange midnight wedding, under the silent stars, by 
the light of a great fire of buffalo chips, with the grey-bearded 
Baptist minister as officiating priest, the long-haired, slouch- 
hatted bullwhackers for guests, and the wild barking of the hungry 
coyotes for wedding march and epithalamium. 

It was a strange honeymoon too, with Jess no longer in a man’s 
saddle but riding in the front of the waggon while the waggon- 
boss tramped alongside and drove her team, for a few days, till 
from an emigrant outfit they passed they picked up another bull- 
whacker to do the driving, and so set the boss free to return to 
his proper duties. 

They reached Denver before the honeymoon was ended, but 
Jess declined to be left there to set up housekeeping alone, The 
waggon train was bound for the mountains with provisions for the 
mines, 80 the boss bought a second-hand ambulance and a span of 
mules, and Jess sat up on the front seat and drove it ahead of 
the train. Several trips they male from Denver to the moun- 
tains and back, and many were the envious eyes turned on the 
boss as he rode beside Jess through Golden and Blackhawk and 
Central. 

It was a strange society in the Rocky Mountain country in 
those days, scarce a score of women among every thousand men, 
and those men no weaklings or laggards, but full of vim, vinegar 
and vitriol, as the phrase went, young and energetic, eager and 
hopeful, with the hope of those who have discovered a new and 
rich country, and mean to make things hum generally. 

In that headstrong society, a young, beautiful and spirited 
woman like Jess was a prize indeed, and the eyes of every man 
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she met told her so with passionate admiration. But Jess and the 
waggon-boss were content with each other, and those ardent looks 
found no reflection of their passion in her friendly glances. Yet 
she enjoyed to the full, as every vigorous nature must, the racy, 
whole-souled, humorous talk of the pioneers. These men were 
making history, and they knew it, and if their lives were rough 
their dreams were high. And freedom to them was the breath of 
their nostrils. Any man might do anything he pleased so long as 
he was prepared to stand the consequences. The consequences 
might be a bullet in his brain, or a long rope and a short shrift— 
or the tumultuous applause of a sympathising crowd. Whatever 
it might be, it was a point of honour to face the music, and that 
point of honour lent a certain dignity to the rudest and coarsest 
boor to be found along the frontier. And Jess, radiantly happy, 
moved among them like a goddess. 

The waggon-boss watched her as a cat watches a captive mouse, 
lynx-eyed though pretending not to observe. But Jess, if she 
talked and laughed freely enough with the many men who kept 
dropping into their camp, showed no faintest sign of dangerous 
preference. She was in love with the free wild life of the moun- 
tains, not with any individual mountaineer. 

At last snow began to fly and the boss decided to quit hauling 
into the mines and return to the States for winter. Eastward ho! 
they travelled over the great empty plains, and one bright Fall 
noon they pulled once more through the Crossing of Dry Creek 
and went into camp. It was a spot full of memories for them as 
they stood side by side looking down on the sandy creek bed and 
smiled to see the well-remembered water hole where the boss had 
splashed the white face of the fainting boy who had turned out to 
be Jess. They had traced on the bare-trodden camping-ground 
the dark circle of the big fire of buffalo chips by whose light they 
had been married; nay, he had even pretended to show her the 
very wheelmarks where the waggon that had made their first 
home had stood. 

And then there hove in sight, travelling over the hill on the 
way out from the States, yet another train of Pike’s Peakers. 
Slowly they drew near, waggon after waggon plunged into the 
deep sand of the Crossing, struggled through and out again on 
the farther side, and there they went into camp. 

“Right,” said the waggon-boss as he watched them. “There’s 
some one there understands bullwhacking.” 

“When you come to a creek crossing always cross it before you 
camp while your cattle are still warm,” was a maxim of the 
waggon-boss, and he wasn’t the only one who acted on it. 
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One by one Jess had watched them pass in silence, a silence 
that was very unusual for her, and now she turned a troubled 
look on the waggon-boss at the sight of a young man who 
hastened to separate himself from the new arrivals as soon as 
their oxen were freed from the yoke, and walked rapidly back 
through the sand of the Crossing towards the pair. 

“That’s my first husband,” she said in a low nervous /oice as 
he approached. “ He’s nothing to me now, norI to him. Don’t 
you make any fuss with him for I won’t have it.” 

The face of the waggon-boss clouded over darkly. ‘ That’s 
accordin’,” he interjected. Then he added slowly, “I knowed as 
him and me was bound to meet each other some day. I’m not 
looking for trouble, but it’s got to be accordin’ to how he takes it. 
Anyhow I’m heeled.” The ever-ready knife and pistol were in 
his belt. He put his left hand on Jess’s shoulder as the other 
approached, his right rested easily beside his hip. He felt a 
quiver run through her; was it love, dead love reviving, the love 
she had once felt for this man, his rival who was coming towards 
her, his lips so tightly compressed that the mouth was but a line 
across the set face. 

His rival came up and stood opposite to them; his burning 
eyes were fixed upon the woman; he did not seem to see the man 
beside her. Then his tight-shut lips opened. “Jess,” he said, 
“ Jess.” 

“JT wish you would go,” she answered him in a half choked 
voice. ‘Why do you trouble me? Why do you come to our 
camp? You and I have nothing to do with each other. This 
man is my husband.” 

“That so? Since that Kansas divorce you got, I s’pose.” 
Then for the first time his gleaming eyes met those of the 
waggon-boss. “I’d like a word with you apart,” he said to him 
quietly. 

“T’m willing,” replied the waggon-boss. “ Down there in the 
creek-bed we'll be out of sight of the waggons.” He took his 
hand away from Jess, and, motioning her back, made as if to start 
down the bank beside the other. Each man was watching his 
rival narrowly. 

“TJ don’t want any quarrelling,” said Jess anxiously ; “ there’s 
no cause for trouble between you two. No one’s responsible for 
what I do, or have done, except myself. I run myself. No man 
makes me do anything I don’t want; no man shall be called to 
account for what I do.” 

If the boss had only known it, it was less reviving love that 
had caused Jess to tremble than fear. Not any slavish fear for 
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herself, but fear for them, fear born of men’s savagery towards 
each other. 

The two men moved off slowly in silence. Neither took the 
slightest notice of Jess or her speech. Her eyes followed them 
despairingly. That silent and intense concentration might mean 
anything; it might mean peace; it might be only the breathless 
pause before the thunder-clap. 

“Remember one thing,” she flung out after them as they went 
down the bank side by side. “If you two fight about me, I'll 
never speak to either of you again. I'll be no man’s property. 
I’m no dog to wear any man’s collar. I’m free. Me, Jess, looking 
as I do, I’m free.” She stood there in all her boasted freedom, 
writhing in an agony of helplessness at seeing herself ignored 
absolutely by both. The men were occupied not with her rights 
but with their own passions. 

They reached the margin of the water-pool, and faced each 
other a yard apart upon the sand. Only the figure of Jess stood 
out against the sky on the top of the bank above them. 

“We're out of sight of both camps here,” said the waggon-boss, 

The other nodded, and abruptly came to the point. ‘“ Was 
that true she said, as how she’s got married to you?” he 
asked, 

“It’s God’s truth,” replied the waggon-boss, ‘“ Bat I knowed 
she was divorced.” 

“She give me the slip,” said the other. “I hunted for her 
everywhere, but I could never hear nothing of her till I got a 
paper sent me from a lawyer’s office in Kausas telling me as a 
divorce had been granted. But I’m a seneneue an’ I don’t 
take no stock in Kansas divorces.” 

“ Guess they’ re legal enough,” said the waggon-boes shortly. 

“ May be so,” said the other. ‘‘ But there's this also to be said. 
Sim Dalton reckons as all the judges and all the lawyers in these 
United States can’t legalise him out of his rights without his own 
consent, That’s me.” 

“That’s straight talk,” said the waggon-boss. “My name’s 
Bolter. I’m from Wisconsin, me. Wolverines they call us, and 
when we get our claws on to a thing we calculata to make ’em 
stick. That’s me.” 

The two men eyed each other with tense nerves. Both were 
tull. The waggon-boss was a trifle the heavier built. 

“Knives?” said the Missourian, his right hand going like a 
flash to his belt. The waggon-boss made no reply, but flung his 
left arm round the other and reached for his own. 

There came one wild scream from the top of the bank as the 
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two men clinched, and then Jess stood as if horror had turned her 
to stone. She saw the waggon-boss bend a little down, his left 
arm clasped tight round his opponent outside the right arm 
which was thus pinned to Dalton’s side. The waggon-boss’s head 
rested almost on his opponent’s breast, and his right hand, 
holding something bright, drove again and again against the 
other’s left side. 

The next moment they unclinched and Dalton fell full length 
on the sand beside the waterpool; the blood spouted in great 
gushes from his left breast and ran down into the sand. He 
had been stuck twice in the heart. 

With a shriek Jess turned and ran like one possessed to the 
waggon. She sprang into it, dragged out her boy’s jumper and 
overalls, flung off her skirt and pulled them on, dragged out her 
man’s saddle and folding the saddle blanket began hastily to clinch 
it on the American pony with the eagle’s feathers in his forelock 
who was still her pet possession. 

“ What are you at there, Jess?” 

She made no answer, but with busy fingers passed the latigo 
strap through the rings and pulled it tight. 

“Jess, I say! D’you hear me! What're you doing?” It 
was the resonant strong voice of the waggon-boss, the fierce 
cruel man to whom she had given herself so freely. 

“Quit that nonsense, Jess,” he said, hastily going up to her. 
“ Quit it, and take off them silly clothes.” 

Her brown eyes flashed defiance as they met the steel-blue 
eyes of the man she had linked herself to. 

“You murderer!” she said. “I hate you. I hate all men. 
To kill him like that.” 

“ Why, Jess,” said he, almost humbly now, “I had to kill him. 
It was him or me for it. He wouldn’t give you up, and ’twarn’t 
likely as I would.” 

The saddle was clinched on firmly now. She pulled out a 
buffalo robe and began to tie it on behind. 

“That's why I hate men,” she said, not looking at him, but at 
the strings with which she was tying it on and addressing the 
universe generally. “If two of them want a woman they can’t 
leave her to make her choice but they must go and murder each 
other over it. To fight like dogs—it’s savage.” 

“Tt’s Nature,” said the waggon-boss slowly. 

“Then I want something better than Nature,” she flung back 
at him. “I want Christianity. I want men to be Christians and 
not kill each other for no cause.” She slipped the bridle on the 
pony’s head and passed the bit between his teeth. Then she 
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untied the halter from the back of the ambulance, gathered up 
the reins and placed her foot in the stirrup. 

The waggon-boss stepped forward and laid his hand on the 
reins. 

“Hold hard, Jess,’ he exclaimed. ‘You're excited now. 
Don’t go and do nothing rash. Sit down a minute and think it 
over.” 

“T might think for a week,” she answered springing to the 
saddle, “and not think any different. Let go my horse, Tom 
Bolter.” 

The waggon-boss hesitated; he was a resolute man, but he 
found himself suddenly confronted with a new phase in his life. 
He took his hand off the reins, and Jess on the instant wheeled 
the pony. That was too much for him; he sprang after her and 
caught the reins again. 

“What are you so mad about, Jess, any way?” he cried. 
“ Why, you yourself divorced him!” 

“Yes,” she said, “I did. Because I loved him; because he 
wasn’t content with my love. What I did was to set him free. 
No man shall be bound to me if he wants another woman more 
than me. But I loved him. Take your hand away from my 
bridle, Tom Bolter. It’s got his blood on it.” 

“Never,” said the man hoarsely. ‘“ You shan’t leave me like 
this, not right here where we were married.” 

For answer she pointed to their old camp on the far side of the 
Crossing where the silent stars had looked down on that wedding 
in the wilderness. 

“ And what did you swear to me when I married you there? 
That I should be free, free as the air, free as the wind blowing 
over the prairies. Your own words, Tom Bolter.” 

He looked at her, his face turbid with anger, a sense of sudden 
defeat struggling with the passion within him; his pride and 
his boast had been that he never was known to go back on his 
word. 

“T was mad to say it,” he hesitated; “I never thought——” 

“But you said it,” she took him up; “it was my condition, 
and you accepted it, You’re a murderer, Tom Bolter; are you a 
liar too? ” 

He dropped the reins and thrust the pony’s head away from 
him with his hand. “God forgive you, Jess,” he cried bitterly, 
“T never thought you’d leave me like this. But what I said 
goes. Stop,” he continued as she raised the bridle rein, “ where 
are you going ?—aud haye you any money?” 

“Yes, I have money,” she answered touching her pocket, “and 
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if you want to know, I’m going to Pike’s Peak. It’s God’s own 
country, the freest land on earth.” She struck her heels to her 
pony’s sides and he bounded forward. She turned him towards 
the west and the sunset, and vanished over the bank of Dry 
Creek into the Crossing. 

The bullwhackers had unyoked and turned out their bulls and 
were gathered round a fire they had started. They were 
perfectly aware that something was up, but they refrained from 
interfering till called upon. The waggon-boss was not a man 
who welcomed interference, and they knew it. 

Now he called out to the party at the fire. “One of you boys 
get out a spade and bring it along. I’ve got a man to bury.” 

Three of the bullwhackers ran to their waggons for spades, full 
of curiosity and eager to assist. The boss turned his back on 
them and watched the far side of the Crossing. A pony with an 
eagle feather in his forelock and a boyish looking rider on his 
back topped the far bank and rapidly passing by the emigrants 
who occupied the camp that held such memories for him went on 
heading steadily westward over the Pike’s Peak road. 

“She means it, too, by all that’s holy,” said the waggon-boss 
as horse and rider dwindled in the distance and were lost in the 
flickering mirage of the Plains, ‘“ Three months she’s been my 
wife, yet that’s the last I'll ever see of Bullwhack Joe.” 


kh. B. TownsHenpv, 

















Chree Days in San Gimignano. 
(THE CITY OF THE BEAUTIFUL TOWERS.) 


‘Tne hot Italian summer was rapidly approaching when we two 
weary pleasure-seekers shook the dust of tourist-ridden Florence 
from our feet, and set out for the Tuscan hill-country. 

After a dry and dusty railway journey and endless exhausting 
arguments with facchini, we alighted at a small country station 
aud settled ourselves with a sigh of relief in the light carriage 
awaiting us. 

We were soon whirling away from sight and sound of our 
tormentors. Our beautiful black horse flew like the wind, and a 
sudden bend in the road cut us off from all signs of human habi- 
tation; we were surrounded on all sides by cornfields, olives and 
thickly-clustering vines. The atmosphere and the sky were of 
that transparent golden colour which the sun gives as it nears the 
horizon at the close of a clear, warm day in early summer, and 
everything seemed enveloped in a golden glory, too limpid to be 
called mist, yet almost too visible to be called atmosphere. 

For the first four miles we went gaily along chatting with our 
driver. He was a fine intelligent follow, tall, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, dark-skinned, with a frank open face and courteous manners 
—a type one often meets with in Tuscany, and one that may 
always be trusted absolutely. He grew very enthusiastic and 
voluble when we praised his horse, telling us that it had often 
carried him from Poggibonsi to Florence in three houra (a distance 
of about fifty miles!) without appearing to be at all tired by the 
journey. His horse and he had been close companions for eight 
years, and no two friends understood each other better. 

We passed at first through green cornfields and budding vines 
and olives, the sun turning everything to crimson as it slowly sank 
behind the dusky mass of trees and hills. Then it grew dark, 
and a few stars appeared one by one. We knew there were 
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hedges on one side by the faint rustling of the leaves as we 
pessed, but their outline was lost against the dense darkness of 
the background. 

The road began to ascend more rapidly, coiling itself like a 
great snake round the hills over which it passed. Our driver 
walked by his horse’s head, at first talking to it softly, then 
lapsing into silence. 

There was a great stillness everywhere—the very air seemed 
to listen to the footsteps of our steed and his master and the 
crunching of the wheels on the road. So we too, fell silent, 
watching the dim outlines of trees and hills like shadowy 
phantoms round us, the hundreds of Jucciole dancing like twinkling 
fires, or mischievous spirits in the blackness; the almost invisible 
figure of our vettwrino in front, shadowy and spirit-like, seeming 
to belong to the mystery which surrounded us. 

We imagined that Titania must be holding high revel in the 
ripening corn, for the further we went the madder and merrier 
grew the dance of the twinkling lights. When, presently, we 
saw looming in front of us great masses of black wall, and 
dim uncertain forms that looked like towers rising up darkly 
against the sky, we ceased to wonder at our strange spirit 
companions, for here was the enchanted castle from which they 
had come. 

A small flickering light hanging over the huge stone gateway, 
which took shape in the darkness, only served to increase the 
awe we already felt, as we tried to pierce the blackness beyond 
the massive portal. Not until we reached our little inn and 
heard the hearty words of our smiling hostess was the spell 
broken. 

From a flight of stone steps we entered a large bare room with 
a brick floor, lighted by a solitary oil lamp. Through an open 
door we caught glimpses of the kitchen, with its shining copper 
pans and primitive brick cooking-range, full of small round holes, 
over which an old woman was bending, preparing some savoury 
decoction from which proceeded a strong odour of garlic. We 
were led through this same door a little later to our bedroom, 
and had to brave a long tuble-full of stalwart contadini, who all 
rose to their feet, doffed their hats and wished us a good night’s 
rest as we passed through. 

We were awakened next morning by the sound of gay voices 
somewhere underneath our window, and looking out we discovered 
a terrace, formed by one of the lower flat roofs, on which some 
youths were enjoying their breakfast of coffee and rolls, at the 
same time discussing with great animation the news of the day, 
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which one of their number was reading aloud from a newspaper. 
Scraps of their conversation reached us occasionally, and we heard 
several times the words “ Inghilterra” and “Sir Chamberlain.” 
From the eagerness of the discussion they were evidently settling 
the affairs of nations, as Italians generally do over their coffee. 

All around us there were towers like sentinels, placed in 
irregular array. They were very old, and some very beautiful, 
with slender castellated tops and small belfries outlined against 
the clear blue sky. Gazing at them we understood why Dante 
had called this little turbulent San Gimignano the “ Citta 
delle belle torri.” Behind the towers peeped out here and 
there from under the red roofs small stone logge, those useful 
breathing-spaces possessed by most Italian houses, some filled 
with the week’s wash, some with women singing and chatting 
over their work, surrounded by their flower-pots and gaily 
coloured bed-quilts, put out in the spring sunshine. Behind 
were the beautiful undulating Tuscan hills, crowned with thickly- 
growing ilex, dainty olives and mournful cypresses, from out of 
which sometimes peeped the roof of a monastery or the creamy 
walls of @ mountain podere. Amidst the dark foliage patches 
of white road gleamed here and there, as it curled and twisted 
itself round the hills to the top, and then was lost in the valleys 
between. 

San Gimignano is the most perfect example of a medizval city 
in Tuscany. Nothing in it has been changed (except perhaps the 
temper of its citizens) since the time when it fought in proud 
independence as one of Florence’s most violent partizans against 
its neighbouring rival Siena, The quaint Gothic buildings and 
slender towers, the narrow, winding streets roughly paved with 
large flat stones, and the picturesque wells of water in the open 
squares, all carry one’s thoughts back to the time when the 
little city’s too great ambition proved the cause of its downfall. 

At one time there was a keen rivalry among the principal 
families as to whose tower should be the highest. All towers 
grew to such a height that the community considered them 
dangerous, and an order was made by the municipal council that 
no private tower was to exceed a certain height. A circle, which 
may still be seen, was put round the tower of the palace of the 
podesta to mark the limit, The anxiety of the municipal council 
may be well understood, for even now, though their number has 
diminished from fifty to thirteen, one cannot help wishing, 
while a severe thunderstorm is raging, that the towers were not 
quite so high or so numerous; and an earthquake in this moun- 
tain city would be a decidedly unpleasant experience. 
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The first place we visited was the Palazzo Comunale. Even 
from the outside it is interesting, with its tall tower, and front 
wall covered with the coats of arms of many a bygone podesta. 
The entrance opens into a quaint little courtyard, the walls 
of which are also covered with the remains of coats-of-arms in 
stone and glazed terra-cotta. A stone staircase leads to a long 
gallery, from the further end of which a door opens into the 
palace. The custode tells us that this is the door by which 
Dante entered the palace when he visited San Gimignano; 
and one’s thoughts recall the time when the enthusiastic little 
town was thrilled with excitement, and richly dressed cavaliers 
thronging the little courtyard filled the air with laughter, or 
stood aside with respectful courtesy when a tall dark-robed 
figure, with a clear strong face and dreamy eyes, passed through 
their midst and mounted the staircase to the palace. 

The great hall is now used as a picture gallery, in which have 
been collected pictures from various suppressed monasteries and 
churches in the neighbourhood. The walls were evidently 
covered with frescoes, most of which are almost obliterated, but 
one large fresco of the Virgin and saints is in a tolerably good 
state of preservation. It was painted by Lippo Memmi, and 
resembles in almost every detail Simone Martini’s fresco in 
Siena. In the other rooms there are frescoes on almost all 
the walls in various degrees of indistinctness; one or two of 
them have indeed been restored, but in such a manner that one 
feels inclined to wish they had been allowed to disappear like 
the rest. 

Next door to the Palace is the Collegiata, or cathedral church. 
It was built in the eleventh century in the form of a basilica. 
Inside, though there is nothing very attractive in the church 
itself, the walls are covered with interesting frescoes, the citizens 
having employed artists from far and near to decorate their most 
important church. When the artists had finished, the spaces 
left were evidently offensive to the good people of the town, so 
they employed « travelling scene painter with a partiality for 
yellow ochre to cover them, which at least serves to make one 
appreciate the other frescoes by contrast. 

The two sets of frescoes on the north wall are interesting as 
an example of the primitive drawing and realistic methods of 
some of the early painters, who show a reverence and simplicity 
in the handling of their subjects which makes one forget their 
deficiencies. The frescoes represent a series of scenes from the 
Old Testament, by Bartolo di Fredi; and from the life of Christ, 
by Barna da Siena, beginning at his birth and ending with the 
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crucifixion. The baptism scene is curious. Christ is standing 
up to his knees in a mass of green fluff, something like cotton 
wool, while John pours water on his head from a rocky eminence ; 
angels hovering near him hold large towels in their hands. 

There are two other frescoes which ought to be mentioned, for 
they illustrate the history of the patron saint of San Gimignano. 

In a little chapel at one side of the altar a marble tomb has 
been erected over the remains of Santa Fina, whose piety must 
have been developed early in life, as she died at the age of 
fifteen. Losing at the same time both parents and possessions 
she was afflicted by a mortal disease, and her last years were 
spent in acute bodily suffering on a narrow wooden bed. Two 
scenes have been painted on the walls of the little chapel by 
Domenico Ghirlandaio in his purest and simplest style. One 
represents Santa Fina in her chamber attended by her faithful 
old nurse, and the other her funeral procession, when the saint, 
miracalously lifting her hand from the bier, places it on the 
hand of her nurse who walks at the side. In the background 
small angels are ringing the bells of the town; an indication 
that at her funeral the bells rang without the aid of human 
hands. 

After leaving the church we went for a stroll up the narrow 
winding streets to the far end of the town, attracting the atten- 
tion of several small Tuscans of both sexes, who, when they saw 
sketch-books in our hands, were loud in their supplications to be 
“ pitturato.” One little fellow with large wistful eyes was put 
to stand for his portrait, and the others—the merriest crew in 
the world—arranged themselves with much laughter and talk in 
a long line against the wall at the side, and then preserved a dead 
silence, 

Two small boys took upon themselves the office of “ guardie,” 
and woe to any one who moved an inch or spoke a single word 
while Angiolo was being “ pittwrato.” When the sketch was 
finished they were loud in their admiration of Angiolo’s portrait 
and what they called the chiasso buio (blind alley) behind him, 
and formed a bodyguard to escort us about the town, asking 
various questions, one of which was whether Angiolo’s portrait 
would go to England, evidently a much coveted distinction. 

Several times during our evening meal we had been charmed by 
the sound of a sweet tenor voice. It would burst upon us 
suddenly in a flood of arpeggios and rapture, then gradually die 
away ina sobbing sigh. Our hostess’s pretty daughter, a girl of 
eighteen or twenty with dark velvet eyes and pearly teeth, told 
me that there was an opera company in the town, and the voice 
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we heard was the “tenore” who sang the principal part in Verdi's 
opera, Il Trovatore. 

She grew very friendly and chatted to me for some time, then 
after showing me with evident pride a sketch of herself made by 
un signor americano, said rather shyly that her married sister 
and she were going to see the last performance of Jl Trovatore 
to-morrow night, and if the signorina would like to go with them 
they would get tickets—the front stalls or posti distinté only cost 
30 centesimi (about 24d.) When the time arrived we found our 
two companions waiting for us in light summer gowns, with fans 
in their hands and dainty white shawls over their shoulders. 
They had no hats, of course, never wearing them even in the day- 
time unless the sun is very hot. 

The little theatre is the banqueting-hall of the old palace of 
the Podesta. We entered it through a large loggia used as a 
market-place on wet days. All the seats were filled, and every 
available space was occupied. Here and there one might see a 
happy family, come en masse to see the performance: father, 
mother, boys, girls, and even the six-months-old baby. There 
was a hum of voices which did not altogether cease when the 
performance began, for every familiar air was followed audibly 
by several voices, and always rapturously applauded at the end. 
The stage was very small, and the scenery of the most primitive 
description. There were no footlights, and the artists were all 
innocent of paint and powder. 

But the tenor would not have disgraced a performance at 
Covent Garden. His voice was sweet and pure in tone, and he 
sang with that ease and grace which seem to be as natural to an 
Italian as the air he breathes. The enthusiasm rose to a climax 
when the prima donna appeared, for she was a native of San 
Gimignano, and the city was proud of her. She was very young 
and did not quite know what to do with her rough red hands, 
but she sang sweetly, and must surely have been satisfied with 
the applause which thundered through the house when she had 
finished. 

The enthusiasm at the end was deafening to our English ears. 
People rose from their seats and waved their handkerchiefs or 
fluttered their fans, and stalwart young contadini who had no 
seats, waved their large flapping hats, and laughed and shouted 
until they were hoarse, and yet they never trod on any one’s toes 
or pushed or jostled their neighbours even in their most excited 
moments. 

The last thing we heard as we reached our hotel was the far- 
away sound of a voice borne on the still night air singing softly 
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and tenderly the Troubadour’s “ Ah che la morte.” It was the 
voice of some young contadino journeying homeward with his 
heart full of song, filling the air with melody which seemed to 
linger on as loath to die. 

The last day of our visit to San Gimignano we spent in 
examining the frescoes on the walls of the little church of Sant’ 
Agostino. These alone would well repay a visit to the town; 
they form the most important collection of the works of Benozzo 
Gozzoli. Very little of his work remains beyond these frescoes 
and those in the Riccardi Palace in Florence. These in Sant’ 
Agostino are wonderfully fresh and well preserved ; they represent 
scenes from the life of St. Augustine, following him from his 
early school days to his death. 

In the first fresco he is taken to school by his parents, and the 
schoolmaster comes to meet them. The second series of frescoes 
begins with the arrival of the Saint in Milan, and bis meeting 
with St. Ambrose. In one he rebukes a small child by the sea 
shore for trying to measure the ocean with a spoon; the child is 
the Saviour in disguise, and in his turn rebukes him for the more 
impossible task of trying with a finite mind to understand the 
Trinity. The death of Santa Monica, with St. Augustine 
standing by full of sorrow, is very touching, though perhaps the 
small dog worrying the heels of a boy in the background is 
scarcely in keeping. The series finishes with a picture of the 
soul of St. Augustine being carried to heaven by angels. 

We wandered out into the sunshine through the little town for 
the last time, past the washing fountain with its busy crowd of 
laughing chattering women, past our prima donna of the night 
before, who was shelling peas on her doorstep, to the Fortezza, 
deserted at this hour except for one or two poor decrepit, tooth- 
less old women who sat basking in the sun, hoping that some 
good signore would pass by and give them a soldino to buy a dish 
of soup. 

Next morning, very early, we said good-bye to our host and his 
wife and pretty daughter after oft-repeated hopes on both sides 
that we should return “ presto, presto.” Outside the gateway in our 
light calesse we flew down the road as on the wings of the wind. 

Our first journey on that road had been taken in the darkness. 
Now, everything was bathed in sunshine. Skirting the road were 
fields of springing Indian corn, their rich green colour relieved 
here and there by deep crimson poppies. In the distance olives 
with gnarled and distorted branches mixed their shining silver 
leaves with the darker green of the stone pines. The deep blue 
of the sky made a fitting background to a harmony of colour 
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relieved by occasional glimpses, as we looked backwards, of the 
beautiful towers in the dips of the hills, growing smaller and 
smaller as we pursued our journey. At last they appeared no 
more, and we heaved a regretful sigh for the middle ages as we 
prepared once more for the struggle with the commercial enter- 
prise and argumentativeness of the modern Italian railway-porter. 


E. A, Roperts, 
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A Lack of Appreciation. 


Sometimes when, as on most Saturday evenings, my own bachelor 
chambers are exchanged for the cosy suburban dining-room of 
my old friend and partner, Jack Dalby, when we have drawn 
our chairs to the fire and are discussing just that one more glass 
of his tawny port, and when Mrs. Jack has bustled away with 
a hasty explanation about “seeing if the children are all right” 
—at such times Jack and I do not solely discuss the increase of 
office expenses, the solvency of the latest client, or the iniquities 
of the newest Land Transfer Act, but overhaul our memories, 
and draw each other out about what we call the old “ Port- 
land Street days.” And as I utter the formula, Jack leans 
back in his chair and indulges in a long and most unpro- 
fessional chuckle. We recall the eccentricities of Mr. Cheffins, 
most Conservative of the old school of Common Law Clerks, the 
escapades of the more dashing articled pupils, the roughness and 
readiness of Banks, the junior partner, the pressure, the “pubs,” 
the loafings, and the lunches. All the old jokes are trotted out, 
the jokes of which the infinite variety will never be staled by 
time or withered by custom—how the senior partner was reported 
to have expressed to a deeply religious client his willingness to 
become a Plymouth Brother “on the usual agency terms,” how 
Frank Sydenham was known as the Chancery Room chaplain 
on account of the wealth and vigour of his vocabulary, how 
Lloyd had appeared at the office in an attire chiefly consisting 
of evening dress and a black eye—and all the small beer and 
brief chronicle of the time when Jack and I and our compeers, 
toiling like galley-slaves to sustain the prestige of an eminent 
firm of solicitors, were wont to gladly extract from the task 
as much fun as the daily round was pleased to yield. 

And as we pause, and Jack puts the stopper in the decanter, he 
sighs and says, “Ah yes! and Mrs. Gummidge.” 

And then, as who should say, “Why discuss life’s little 
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tragedies ?” we go off to the drawing-room (cigarettes, yes ! pipes 
and cigars, no! says Mrs. Jack) and listen to Jack’s rendering of 
his one song, “In Old Madrid,” accompanied by his wife and inter- 
spersed with mutual recriminations between pianist and vocalist. 
And so good-night, and out into the fog to the station, in due 
course to be borne by the tardy train to Charing Cross, whence I 
trudge to Barnard’s Court, Temple, and looking for a light at an 
upper window which is never to be seen now, am reminded of 
“Mrs, Gummidge.” 

The name wasn’t “Gummidge” of course. Nobody connected 
with the Portland Street firm was ever known by his or her own 
name, if a sobriquet—more or less appropriate—was forthcoming. 
Her name was Martha Aylfounder. When Jack and I were in 
Portland Street, contemplating the formation of the business 
which now flourishes, in moderation, under the style of Crofton and 
Dalby, Mr. Aylfounder was the caretaker of the establishment and 
Martha was his helpmeet. But about the time that Jack and I 
cut adrift, and put out to the legal sea on a venture of our own, 
Mr. Aylfounder was gathered to his fathers, assuming that they 
were located at Bethnal Green. A male caretaker being a necessity 
at No. 7, Portland Street, Mrs. Aylfounder was without a habita- 
tion, however uniquely blessed she may have been in the other 
particular. And it came to pass that when Jack and I settled 
ourselves in our official quarters on the first floor of 10, Barnard’s 
Court, we were also able to settle residentially on the second 
floor of the same building ; and Martha, having become, through 
the good offices of Mr. Cheffins, acquainted with our intentions, 
went through the operation that she termed “ making so bold.” 

“Mr. Crofton, sir, I think I could do for you. Now poor 
Aylfounder’s gone, and my boy still away, I’m a lone woman, 
Mr. Crofton, sir, and though I ain’t one to beg, you and 
Mr. Dalby ll be doin’ me a kindness. If I don’t suit, Mr. Crofton, 
sir, well, you must say so. But I knows gentlemen, and I can 
cook better than some, Mr. Crofton, sir.” 

There was no whine, there were no tears. We felt that the 
abstract was perfect, and that no requisitions were needed. Martha 
came and did for us. And she did for us nobly. 

“A lone woman, Mr. Crofton, sir.” Jack used to laugh 
as we smoked our pipes, “Mrs. Gummidge, my boy, Mrs. 
Gummidge.” 

And Mrs. Gummidge she was and is, to this day. But not 
then did I know how lone. Not until after I had begun to 
think that perhaps lonesomeness is not an entirely female 
prerogative. 
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Labuntur anni! labuntur anni! But I think that only five had 
shown a tendency in that direction when, our practice increasing, 
Jack developed his assiduity for the study of the way of a man 
with a maid. 

And when things came to a crisis, how Martha let herself go! 
Martha was at her best when we had that final bachelor dinner 
(Mr. Cheffins was a guest, and added to the hilarity, and certainly 
the inebriety of the evening) which we gave in Barnard’s Court 
the night before Larry was—I mean Jack was married. Martha 
had an eye for everything. It was she who gave sage advice as 
to the furnishing, went through Jack’s wardrobe (she knew what 
them wives were!) polished his old patent boots (“ You don’t want 
a new pair to be married in, Mr. Dalby, sir!”) and supplied the 
mental deficiencies of the best man (myself) by running half-way 
down the Strand with the ring, which, through inadvertence, had 
been left in the tobacco jar. 

We were married (I can’t dissociate myself from the function) 
at a village church down in Surrey: Foulston, or some such name, 
I remember it rained after “the happy pair” had left, and we 
drank port in the dear old father-in-law’s smoking-room until 
his carriage conveyed me to the station. I dined at the club, 
and going home early I noticed that a lighted candle was placed 
in the window of the apartment sacred to Martha. 

She was about when I let myself into my now lonely quarters, 
and Martha, like Lady Vere de Vere, or the Duchess of X., or 
any other lady, wanted to hear about the wedding. Nothing 
was left of Jack except the dull spot in the armchair where his 
head had rested, and the hole in the carpet burnt the night his 
meerschaum broke, and so Martha and I sat down together, 
Martha lifting, with great discretion, what I suppose was her 
outer skirt, and concentrating the glare of the fire upon a pair of 
boldly outlined ankles, 

Thus we sat—a strange pair—and hobnobbed. A sigh broke 
from Martha as my narration of the day’s proceedings concluded. 

“Ah, Mr. Crofton, sir, marryin’ and givin’ in marriage. It’s 
much the same whether it’s ladies and gents or just ornery folks 
like me and Aylfounder. I can see my weddin’ day as plain 
as you and me settin’ here. Lor! what a smart young chap 
Aylfounder was then; and a good billet, Mr. Crofton, sir, along 
o’ Sikes and Goldings at Ipswich. He took me home to Ipswich 
after we was married down home, and we was as happy as could 
be. He was a good ’usband, Mr. Crofton, sir.” 

“T’m sure he was, Martha.” 

“Yes,” she went on, not heeding the interpolation, “and we 
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might ’a been there all our lives, but old Mr. Sikes he died, and 
young Mr. Sikes what come into the firm he got what they calls 
specterlatin’, and everything went to rack and ruin, and Mr, 
Golding he shot hisself when young Mr. Sikes bolted to ’Merica, 
and six hundred men was starvin’—let alone the families—when 
the works closed. It’s thirty years since me and Aylfounder and 
the dear lad come to Portland Street. It’s five-and-twenty on 
Toosday come three weeks that the dear lad left us.” 

“But he is living, Martha?” 

“ Aye, that he is, Mr. Crofton, sir. In Horsetralyer. I know 
he’s living though it’s many a long day since I heard of him. He 
ran away, Mr. Crofton, sir. Him and Aylfounder had words and 
he ran away to sea. He left a bit o’ paper pinned on my best 
bonnet: ‘I'll come back, mother, when I’ve made my fortune.’ 
He’s making his fortune, Mr. Crofton, sir—in Horsetralyer. 
And he’ll come back.” 

She resumed after a minute or two:—‘“ Every month, Mr. 
Crofton, sir, I write to him to the last address he sent, Post Office, 
Melbourne. I wrote when his father died, s0 he knows where I 
am. And here he'll come to me,” added the poor trusting old 
thing. “Every night there’s a candle burning for him in my 
winder, and when he comes home a rich man, he'll know his old 
mother’s a-waiting and watching for him. And will you have a 
rasher or some sassinges to your breakfast, Mr. Crofton, sir? ” 

She had risen, and thus veiled her exit with the material 
problem. Martha had come down from the clouds, and I knew 
would converse no further. 

Martha's usual reticence was as pronounced as before, after her 
unexpected outburst of confidence, and many weeks, some months, 
and a few years slipped by with but sparse and belated allusions 
to the subject of our conversation. The monthly letter was still 
written, I knew, for Martha, admitting with modest deprecation, 
that she wasn’t “no scholard,’ would occasionally consult me as 
an orthographical expert. She didn’t want Jim, she explained, to 
be ashamed of his old mother now he was getting a rich man, 
but she was in doubts as to the correct spelling of “ panklemime ” 
—two small sons of a neighbouring laundress having enjoyed her 
hospitality in the Drury Lane gallery one winter Saturday. Or 
again, when her photograph—a companion looks at me now from 
the top of my desk—was to be despatched, my advice was sought 
as to the safest method of transmission. Distrust of Post Office 
officials and a general dread of the ccean had aroused, I fancy, 
vague ideas as to the propriety of a registered hamper. On 
Saturdays or other evenings out, I could see the beacon light 
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burning as I entered the Court, and indeed scarcely needed 
the reminder that Martha was waiting and watching for the 
dear lad. 

It became to me, almost as much as it had to Martha, an 
accepted fact that he would come back to her, and the circum- 
stance caused no change in our discharge of our respective duties, 
no anxiety as to the ultimate realisation of an ideal hope. 

Would that it could have lasted! Would that I had never 
seen Martha’s puzzled face as she handed me one morning a 
business-like looking envelope, bearing the Sydney postmark. 
Would I just explain it to her ? 

You will not accuse a member of my profession of sentiment, 
but I regard the chill which came over me as I read the following 
effusion as one of the most unpleasant experiences of my life. 


“QuEEN VicroRIA CHAMBERS, SYDNEY, 
“19th March, 189-. 
“James Aylfounder, Esq., decd. 

“Mapam,—It is our painful duty to inform you of the death of our 
esteemed client, Mr. James Aylfounder of this city, which occurred on 
the 15th instant. By his will dated some five years ago Mr. Aylfounder, 
who, as of course you are aware, was unmarried, bequeathed his entire 
estate ‘to his dear mother, Martha Aylfounder, of No. 7, Portland 
Street, London, Middlesex, England, absolutely.’ 

“We therefore hasten to apprise you of the fact and are forwarding 
this letter to the address named. 

“Owing to the unfortunate panic which, as you are no doubt aware, 
has recently convulsed the colonial markets, and which, we fear, has con- 
tributed in no small degree to the sudden illness and early demise of our 
esteemed client, the value of the late Mr. Aylfounder’s estate has scarcely 
come up to the expectations which we have reason to believe he himself 
had formed of it. 

“ At the same time we have calculated that after payment of the usual 
duties and the discharge of the necessary expenses of winding up the 
estate, you will, under the terms of the will, benefit to the extent of 
between eight and nine thousand pounds sterling. 

“ Awaiting your instructions in the matter, and availing ourselves of 
this opportunity of expressing our respectful sympathy in the loss you 
have sustained, 

“We are, Madam, your obedient servants, 
“ BACKHOUSE, MacKENZzIE & FLINT.” 


The letter had been forwarded from Portland Street, and once, 
twice and thrice I read it through ere I explained, I hope 
thoughtfully, I know anxiously, its purport to Martha. 

With a far-away look she answered; “It’s something about 
business, Mr. Crofton, sir. And money. You'll do the best for 
me, I know, Mr, Crofton, sir. I'll leave it to you.” 
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No lawyer ever had a more docile client. Receipts, discharges 
and deeds were signed without demur, and all formalities having 
been complied with, Martha’s eight thousand odd pounds were 
safely invested. But she would not hear of changing her mode of 
life, nor of settling down, as I desired, to a condition of happy 
idleness in a house of her own. 

“T’m happy as I am, Mr. Crofton, sir, very happy. And if, as 
you say, there’s the money, why ’twill even be useful to the dear 
Jad when he comes home, though he is a rich man.” 

I thought I had scarcely heard aright. The dear lad had gone 
home, and the fortune was here—it was Martha’s own. 

But, gently as I might try to probe the wound, it was of no 
use! The dear lad was still expected, this money might help to 
swell his wealth, and—we were still waiting and watching. 

Back again we drifted, Martha and I, into the old domestic 
routine. No duty of hers was unperformed, no care neglected. 
What had passed was evidently nothing but an unpleasant dream 
to her (as indeed it sometimes seemed to me) and hopeful and 
resigned she had awakened again to her waiting and watching. 

And so we went on until one night, one of my Saturdays chez 
Dalby, I entered the Court and looked in vain for the beacon light 
which had never ceased to perform its hopeless task since the 
arrival of the Sydney letter. 

I hurried to my door, and letting myself in as usual, was 
astonished to find the rooms in darkness. Hastily striking a light, 
I sought Martha in her kitchen. The fire was flickering, and ia 
her armchair—gaunt and paralysed—she sat, her big Bible open 
in front of her, and in her hand a faded photograph of a child. 
Fortunately it was not late, and I could scarcely have credited 
myself with the rapidity with which I reached Serjeant’s Inn 
and returned with my old friend, Hugh Marten. Other help 
was soon obtained, and Marten came back to my sitting-room. 

“A few weeks, old chap. No, none for me. Well, just a spot. 
Thanks. And a cigarette to puff going home. Good-night.” 

Martha’s place was filled. All places can be filled, and some 
more easily than Martha’s, and for the few weeks which Marten 
had predicted, Martha lay, still in this world, though scarcely of 
it. Now and again I saw her, but she showed no sign of recog- 
nition. Her illness was of sufficiently long duration to become 
entitled to a place in the category of accepted things, and it was 
with surprise that I greeted Marten, when he looked in during 
one of his evening visits. 

“‘She’s conscious, old chap,” he gaid, after he had puffed at a 
cigarette for two silent minutes. 
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“ Yes?” I asked. 

“ And in less than an hour ” he added, and broke off. 

“Shall we go up?” I enquired. 

“ Perhaps we'd better,” he said ; “ but it’s all over.” 

“There’s something troubles her, sir,” came in a soft voice from 
the young nurse whom Marten had brought from St. Lancelot’s 
Hospital. “I can’t quite make out what it is.” 

I went to the bedside with the intention of saying some- 
thing kind and appropriate, which resolved itself into, ‘ Well, 
Martha!” 

“Mr. Crofton, sir,” said the weak voice, “ you must ’a found it 
all dark when you come in.” 

I knew she had gone back to the night when she was stricken 
down, and I lied accordingly. 

“No, Martha, no, lots of light. Don’t you worry about that.” 

“Mr. Crofton, sir,” and she hesitated, while her roving glassy 
gaze fixed itself on the window. 

“ Yes, Martha.” - 

“ No light, Mr. Crofton, sir. And the dear lad “4 

I lit one of the candles on the mantelpiece, and caught sight of 
the photograph. Coming back, I put the picture in her hand, 
and, drawing the curtains, placed the candle on the window-sill. 

When I turned, she had dropped the photograph, and the 
wrinkled face was puckered into a smile as she gazed at her 
beacon light. 

The long lean arms, which had toiled so hard, were stretched 
out upon the counterpane, and the gnarled knotted fingers 
plucked, nervous and meaningless, at the pattern. 

“Mr. Crofton, sir,’ and the words came more slowly, “ when — 
the—dear—lad—comes——” 

“Yes, Martha ?” 

But my loyal friend was not to charge me with the delivery of 
an undeliverable message. For the dear lad had gone home, his 


fortune made, and now Martha had gone to share it with him. 
* ® * * * 








The money? Yes. There was a fight about it, amongst the 
next-of-kin. We were for the defendants, if I remember rightly, 
and the costs came out of the estate. 

Epwarp SHaw. 
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Vopoteon and the Handy Man. 


— 


Ir ever man might be excused for cherishing a grudge against 
the British Navy, that man was Napoleon Buonaparte, seeing 
that athwart all his dreams of world-dominion there hung, like 
the Sword of Damocles, the shadow of the British Fleet. As he 
himself declared in after years—“If it had not been for you 
English, I should have been Emperor of the East; but wherever 
there is water to float a ship, we are sure to find you in our 
way.” In short, the British Fleet proved the evil genius of his 
career. It was the wooden walls of old England that blocked the 
road to the east; shattering, at Aboukir Bay, all hope of empire- 
building beyond the seas; and again, by the victory of Trafalgar, 
destroying every chance of successful invasion. For the rest of 
the war the ocean was virtually a British lake. 


“If a ship passed,” wrote a French officer while prisoner of war in a 
British vessel, “she was sure to be English; no other had permission to 
spread her sails to the breeze, and ocean heard not a word that was not 
English. The English felt sad themselves on this account, and complained 
that the ocean had now become a desert, where they met with none but 
their own countrymen.” 


To the last moment of Napoleon’s active career the British 
Fleet, like some dreadful nightmare, troubled all his dreams. 
And, after the bubble of his reputation had finally burst at 
Waterloo, and he was winging his flight to the west, “his 
destiny,” as a writer has well expressed it, “in the shape of the 
British cruisers, lay right in his path.” At last, recognising 
the futility of struggling against fate, the Emperor paid unwilling 
homage to the power and ubiquity of Britain’s Navy, affixing the 
seal to her maritime supremacy by the surrender of his person to 
a British Naval officer. In truth, there was a special fitness in 
this submission of the tyrant of Europe to the instrument which, 
by the destruction of his commerce and the interception of his 
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supplies, had been the chief agent in effecting his downfall. The 
scene on the Bellerophon’s quarter-deck was a striking and most 
appropriate finale to the bloody drama which had monopolised 
for so many years the European stage. 

In view of the important part the British Navy played in 
bringing about Napoleon’s downfall, a special interest must attach 
to the opinions he held in regard to the instrument by which so 
many of his projects had been thwarted. A narrow-minded man 
would have belittled the work of the Fleet, and attributed its 
successes to good luck—to anything, in short, but to the skill 
and courage of those who handled it. In his later years, how- 
ever, and after all hope of realising his dreams had passed away, 
the ex-Emperor invariably spoke of the British Navy with respect ; 
paying many a generous tribute to the sterling qualities of the 
seamen and the skilfulness of their officers, and pointing out 
what, in his opinion, gave to our Fleet so great a superiority over 
the fleets of other nations. 

And yet it must be confessed with regret, that Napoleon’s 
attitude towards British seamen during the greater part of his 
active career had been neither generous nor just. His official 
bulletins, for example, in which he described naval combats were 
too frequently as inaccurate as they were bombastic. To quote 
one only: that announcing “first blood” to the French, on the 
resumption of hostilities in 1803 ; on which occasion the Minerve, 
having grounded in a fog under the Cherbourg forts, was forced 
to surrender, after making a gallant but hopeless fight. This 
news having reached the Emperor while at the theatre in Brussels, 
80 favourable an opportunity of increasing his own prestige and 
pandering to the national pride was too good to be lost. Rising, 
he thus addressed the house: “Gentlemen and ladies, the naval 
contest has commenced under the happiest auspices; a superb 
frigate of the enemy has just surrendered to two of our gun- 
boats.” This daring statement was based on the fact of the 
commander of a brig having been the recipient of Captain 
Brenton’s sword on behalf of the military officer commanding the 
forts, to whom he had in reality surrendered. Worse still were 
Napoleon’s official versions of Trafalgar. His admirers must 
often wish these could be expunged from the page of history, but 
the printing-press is a sad tell-tale. 

One of the darkest pages in the story of Napoleon’s relations 
with the British Navy is that relating to the treatment he meted 
out to those whom the fortune of war had thrown into his power. 
Opinions may differ as to the degree of responsibility personally 
attaching to the Emperor in connection with the cruelties 
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intentionally inflicted on British seamen and marines, confined in 
French fortresses during the war, with a view to sapping their 
allegiance to their King and country and driving them into the 
French service. But of the gross breach of faith, as well as 
cruelty, in arresting hundreds of merchant seamen and civilians 
who happened to be in France on the outbreak of hostilities in 
1803, and detaining them for many years, there can be no 
question. The imprisonment, again, of captains of merchant- 
men, chaplains and naval doctors, and the subsequent refusal to 
exchange prisoners of war was not only an arbitrary innovation on 
the laws which had hitherto governed the conduct of war between 
civilised states, but was a wicked and wanton abuse of power 
which nothing could excuse. 

The harsh measures to which British prisoners of war were 
subjected by Napoleon’s underlings, and in consequence of his 
edicts, accounts for the detestation in which his name was 
held by thousands of our countrymen during the war and for 
long years after peace had been proclaimed. And although the 
Emperor’s modern apologists are numerous and enthusiastic, it 
would need a heavily-charged brush to whitewash that particular 
page of history. 

When in after years the ex-Emperor found himself a captive in 
our hands, he made some amends for past injustice by the un- 
grudging testimony he often bore to the skill and gallantry of 
British seamen. A fellow-feeling, it is said, makes us wondrous 
kind. There was, it is true, very little resemblance between the 
conditions of Napoleon’s confinement at St. Helena and the 
durance vile he had imposed on the unfortunate creatures who 
had fallen into his hands at the zenith of his power. But it is 
possible that the restrictions on his liberty at this time may have 
raised some qualms in his conscience as to the severity of his own 
treatment of British prisoners. 

Napoleon’s acquaintance with the Handy Man began at the 
Siege of Toulon, when he was a young artillery officer. The 
first recorded instance on,which Napoleon was afforded ocular 
demonstration of his pertinacity and daring was at Boulogne, 
when the invasion scheme was fresh in his mind. Two British 
sailors who had escaped from Verdun and succeeded in gaining 
the coast made a bold attempt to reach one of the British 
cruisers by means of a frail craft constructed out of wood and 
calico. News of their escapade having reached the Emperor, 
he ordered them to be brought before him. Addressing a 
few questions to them, he was so struck with the blunt- 
ness of their replies, and the boldness of the exploit, that he 
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ordered them to be set at liberty and a sum of money to be 
given to them. 

Two instances are on record of Napoleon’s being indebted to 
British prisoners of war for his escape from an awkward dilemma. 
On the first occasion he was passing through Verdun, and, 
previous to his arrival, the Mayor asked the Commandant, Baron 
de B——, to confine the English prisoners during the great 
man’s visit. “Please to be responsible for your own Lowrgeoisie 
and I will answer for the English,” was the fine reply. 

A beautiful blood horse was lent for the Emperor’s use. When 
about to mount, he asked the Baron if it was his. ‘ No, sire, it 
is the property of an English gentleman, and is lent to me for 
your Majesty’s use.” Thereupon the Emperor drew back his 
hand from the horse’s neck and re-entered his carriage. As the 
vehicle crossed the bridge the traces gave way; they were 
dexterously spliced by the captain of an English merchantman, 
who, however, received no reward from the Emperor. 

The second instance occurred during Napoleon’s visit to Givet— 
one of the principal depots for British prisoners of war—and seems 
to have impressed itself indelibly on the Emperor's mind. In 
after years, when an exile on the rock of St. Helena, he described 
the incident to his English physician, and his version of the 
affair is not without interest. 


“T always had a high opinion of your seamen,” he said. “ When I was 
returning from Holland, with the Empress Marie Louise, we stopped to 
rest at Givet. During the night a violent storm of wind and rain came 
on, which swelled the Meuse so much that the bridge of boats over it was 
carried away. I was anxious to depart, and ordered all the boatmen in 
the place to be assembled that I might be enabled to cross. They said 
the waters were so high that it would be impossible to pass before two or 
three days. I questioned some of them, and soon discovered that they 
were freshwater seamen. I then recollected that there were some English 
prisoners in the barracks, and ordered that some of the oldest and best 
seamen among them should be brought before me on the banks of the 
river. The water was very high, and the current rapid and dangerous. 
Iasked them if they could join a number of boats so that I might pass 
over. They answered that it was possible, but hazardous. I desired them 
to set about it instantly. In the course of a few hours they succeeded in 
effecting what the imbeciles had pronounced impossible, and I crossed 
before the evening was over. I ordered those who had worked at it to 
receive a sum of money each, a suit of clothes, and their liberty.” * 


It was not until the ex-Emperor had claimed hospitality from 
the nation he had so grievously wronged and had taken refuge 


“*Napoleon at St. Helena,’ by Barry Edward O’Meara, edit. 1888 
vol, ii, p. 55. 
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under its flag, that he expressed his high opinion, in the presence 
of British officers, of the discipline and efficiency of the fleet. 
Almost immediately after Napoleon’s surrender to Captain Mait- 
land of the Bellerophon, off Ushant, in 1816, he avowed his 
admiration for the state of the ship. He was especially struck 
with the cleanliness and neat appearance of the crew. “Surely,” 
said he, “your seamen are a different class of people from the 
French.” And he added that, “he thought it was owing to the 
men that we were always victorious at sea.” On Captain Mait- 
land explaining that our victories were due to the superiority of 
our officers, who, “ being constantly at sea had nothing to divert 
their attention from their ships and their men,” Napoleon 
replied, “I believe you are right.” He was greatly impressed 
with the bearing of the marines, exclaiming, “ How much might 
be done with a hundred thousand such soldiers as these!” 

During Napoleon’s sojourn on board, he paid the closest atten- 
tion to everything that went on, remarking to the captain on 
one occasion: “ What I admire most in your ship is the extreme 
silence and orderly conduct of your men: on board a French 
ship every one calls and gives orders, and they gabble like so 
many geese.” At another time he said: “There has been less 
noise in this ship, where there are six hundred men, during the 
whole time I have been in her, than there was on board the 
Epervier, with only one hundred, in the passage from the Isle 
d’Aix to Basque Roads.” 

During the ex-Emperor’s residence at Longwood conversation 
often turned on naval matters; and many of his observations 
indicate a true insight into the basis of British power; they are 
of value, too, as reflecting the mind of one of the greatest leaders 
of men the world has known. In comparing the seamen of various 
nationalities, Napoleon said, “The English seamen are as much 
superior to the French, as the latter are to the Spaniards..... 
I do not think the French will ever make so good seamen as 
yours. The sea is yours.” 

The following remarks have a peculiar significance at the 
present time, in spite of the vast changes that have taken place 
in the balance of power and in the map of the world. 


“The worst thing England has ever done was endeavouring to make 
herself a great military nation ... whereas at sea you are so superior, your 
sailors are so much better, that you can always command the others, with 
safety to yourselves. ... It was bad policy to encourage the military mania, 
instead of sticking to your marine, which is the real force of your country, 
and one which, while you preserve it, will always render you powerful.... 
Your meddling in Continental affairs, and trying to make yourselves a 
great military power, instead of attending to the sea and commerce, will 
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be your ruin as a nation... .* In my opinion, the only thing that can 
save England will be abstaining from meddling in Continental affairs. 
Then you may insist upon whatever is necessary to your interests, without 
fear of reprisals being made upon your army. You are superior in 
maritime force to all the world united; and while you confine yourself 
to that arm you will always be powerful and dreaded. You have the 
great advantage of declaring war when you like, and of carrying it on at 
a distance from home. By means of your fleet you can menace an attack 
upon the coasts of those Powers who disagree with you, and interrupt 
their commerce, without their being able materially to retaliate.” 


Napoleon had the insight—not vouchsafed to Hume and his 
party of “reformers” after the war, or even at all times to 
British statesmen—to perceive the interdependence of commerce 
and naval power. In discussing the subject of England’s ex- 
haustion after the war, the ex-Emperor said :— 


“England, to recover herself, must renew her commerce... she must 
proceed in her proper sphere as an insular power, possessing command of 
the sea... 80 as to command respect, and make the Continental Powers 
court you, instead of your courting them. Other nations are jealous of a 
people all-powerful at sea, and will constantly assist to lessen that power, 
which is most effectually done by lessening your commerce.... Your 
maritime empire must decay if you have not more commerce than the 
rest of the world.” 


The light which was thus vouchsafed to Napoleon in his latter 
days had not always illumined his mind. No man, indeed, of 
equal genius had throughout his career given evidence of less 
appreciation of the true significance of maritime supremacy, or of 
the close relationship between British naval strength and the 
miscarriage of his designs. 


Henry Snore, R.N. 


* It is possible that these remarks were prompted by a feeling of pique 
at the part the British army had played in the destruction of his favourite 
weapon—the Grand Army, which he had himself shaped, and led so 
frequently to victory, in the face of enormous odds. The British soldier 
was the only one who had consistently faced and defeated his best troops. 
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Che Bonnet Conspirators. 
By V. A. Stmpson. 


Cuapter Y. 


Tue doctor’s house stood at the oxtreme western fringe of the 
village, isolated from all but the Manor House, whose grounds 
reached for a mile on that side right down to the sea. It was 
built on the slope of heather-common just above the line where 
the cliffs stretched out in a wide expanse of close-cropped turf. 

A long, low, rambling, one-storeyed building of dazzling white 
stone, it had served as friendly beacon, danger signal, and house 
of refuge, time out of mind, whether to boats at sea, or men— 
hunted men—on land. 

Dr. Snape was extremely popular amongst the Sussex folk in 
those parts, and his house no less so. Not that he sheltered 
aught but wounded fellow-creatures—that was merely profes- 
sional, he said; were not all requiring his skill entitled to it, 
never mind how they came by their hurt? Nor had he himself 
ever joined in or abetted a smuggling foray. But, as he truly 
observed, if he was not content to be paid in kind he would risk 
never being paid at all, and who was he to sneer at having the 
best brandy and champagne and cigars anywhere along the 
coast? Was he for that to refuse his medical aid altogether ? 
Not he. 

“T’ye known something of what happened since the ’45,” he 
would say, with so broad a Gaelic accent that everyone knew not 
only that his name must have been changed since that time, but 
that probably there had been more than one good reason for it. 
The Commandant, indeed, being very angry one day, swore 
roundly that, of course, no one but a beggarly Celt of a rascally 
cattle-lifting MacGregor could have such morals and boast of 
them, whereupon Dr. Snape had grinned, so little displeased at 
the accusation that it indeed seemed as though he must be 
proud of it. 
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* And when ye’re skulking in the Hielands, it’s no asking ye 
will be where your eating comes from! Say your grace before, 
man, and tip till ye see the bit glass at the bottom, and then 
return thanks if it pleases ye.” 

He served his champagne in pewter pint-pots, and kept five 
penniless nieces in the far north, the glory of Dumfriesshire 
society, for the remarkable number of changes in their silk 
frocks, of hue and texture not procurable in those parts for love or 
money, and lace whose worth, when eventually they died, set up 
their one heir as a laird. Ginger-whiskered, red-faced, small and 
spare was the doctor, invariably dressed to match in a sandy 
suit, with yellow leggings and bright plaid neckcloth. His legs 
curved inward like a bow when he stood, from being so seldom 
out of the saddle. With a coat weighed down by gigantic 
pockets full of medical instruments on the one side of him, a 
Bible and note-book on the other, you might see him scouring 
the countryside by night as by day—giving his skill where it was 
wanted with no questions (and generally no fee) asked, and his 
religious instruction without waiting to ask or be asked; and in 
the interim sitting square on his horse, a very part of himself, 
jotting down in his note-book any quaint phrase, amusing story, 
incident, or touch of human nature that he might chance to happen 
upon in his many-sided intercourse with humanity. 


“They have not hurt the doctor?” gasped Marie. 

Drury had her gripped by the sleeve, as they sped down 
between the thick, high, cypress hedges. He threw back a “ No”’ 
between set teeth, for the man was physically exhausted before 
ever he had reached the Manor House, and the way was full of 
difficulties that might well have taxed anyone with fresh, untried 
energies. Overhead the yew-trees met; even in the height of 
noontide it was never more than twilight beneath them. Now it 
was black as midnight, and even while serving as a defence, the 
darkness added dangers. The way was seldom used, the ground 
was left uncultivated; gnarled roots threw up skeletons hard and 
unyielding across the path; every now and again one or other 
would slip upon some mass of half-decaying fungi, or stuinble 
against moss-grown, half-embedded boulders. The heaps of 
rotting leaves, left autumn after autumn to fall and moulder as 
they pleased, caught their flying footsteps like fowlers’ nets spread 
purposely; and the damp, dark smell of the under-layers, so long 
undisturbed, rose up heavy. and depressing, like evil omens, ripe 
for fulfilment, Marie shivered as a great bat, out of the many 
fluttering aimlessly about her, whirred against her face, and then 
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with its own curious frightened wail bounded off at the contact, 
a soft irresponsible ball. She could hear Drury’s panting breath 
as he dragged her on, pushing away the brushwood and hanging 
briars as best he might; every now and then she caught the 
sound of the whisk of some branch as it whipped back again 
across his face, but never a word or sound of pain escaped him. 

They came out presently at the south-west corner, which was 
the nearest point to the doctor’s house, and the sun was not yet up, 
though it was fully light. Before them stretched a half mile of 
common, its gorse-covered surface only broken by groups of pines, 
all crookedly slanting one way, and branchless on one side from 
the constant sweep of the sou’west gales up Channel. Their 
goal, white as a painted winning-post, stood out clearly defined 
against the sky slowly warming to life. 

Drury dropped Marie’s hand, and turned and faced her. 

“Oh, God forgive me, Miss Marie; how dare I ask you to 
come? What will Mr. Jacques say?” 

“T insist on coming. Lead on.” 

“It’s rough—not fit—but it’s a man’s life. You know you're 
safe with me—with them all! I wouldn’t ask it else.” 

“ Lead on,” repeated Marie. 

“T’ve tended that man, I’ve known him before, I care for him. 
I can’t see him murdered in cold blood. The doctor would never 
forgive me. They won't mind me, or anyone of their own sort. 
I came for Mr. Jacques—they’d follow him.” 

“Don’t waste more time, my good Drury,” said Marie. The 
man was hurtling out his phrases, the light in his eyes was 
luridly bright, and his breath came in gasps which it hurt Marie 
to hear. 

“I’m ready, and not afraid. You were right to come. I take 
my brother’s place. Now show me the shortest way.” She spoke 
with authority, calmly, and smiled at him, frightened though she 
was, and was relieved to see how the tension of his features 
relaxed as he watched her, narrowly, searchingly, as if to tear 
the truth from her. She feared in that moment for his sanity. 

“J—I’m unstrung,” he muttered between his teeth. ‘“ We had 
a fight, and I’ve ridden over-hard, maybe.” Then he half turned 
away, as if ashamed of his own weakness, and with a swift 
gesture struck, with the certainty of perfect familiarity, into a 
bye-way amongst the thick-growing gorse. Shoulder-high it 
grew, and there seemed to be no path, except that the feet met 
with no obstruction. But above Marie’s knees the prickles met 
and clung, and she presently found herself making her way 
simply by means of mechanical fighting. Drury went first, doing 
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his best for her, cutting and plunging, sword in hand, as though 
in a fever of despair. 

The exaltation of the moment prevented Marie’s feeling fatigue 
or discouragement; she was infected by his mood. 

They were nearing the house when Drury stopped dead. 

“ We go underground,” he said briefly, and dropped all at once 
on his knees. Marie, stooping, saw the gorse was cut away here 
underneath, and hollowed out like a tunnel, so that from above 
nothing could be suspected. At her feet the path was sccoped 
out, and sloped down as though it had been the bed of a dried- 
up river. The opening was just large enough to creep down on 
hands and knees. Drury plunged forward, and Marie followed. 
A few yards, and the path dipped deeper and deeper, until there 
was room presently to stand upright. Drury rose to his feet and 
went silently on. It was not quite dark, but the light could 
only filter through faintly in criss-cross patches, All at once 
Marie felt her feet strike something hard, and even the faint 
light ceased. She stooped, and felt that the road was now paved 
with stone or some firm substance, and putting up her band met 
with unyielding walls above and around her. She heard Drury 
pause and strike tinder and flint. In another moment the place 
was illumined, and she saw they were hurrying down a brick- 
lined circular tunnel, some six feet high, with just room for 
perhaps three men to walk abreast. 

Drury put a light to a torch stuck in a crevice high up the 
wall, and as he sped along, and they passed others fixed at regular 
intervals all down the way, he put a light to each in turn, leaving 
behind them, as Marie glanced over her shoulder, a glittering 
line like the tail of a comet. 

Once as he paused he glanced at his watch and spoke : 

“We must run. Will you?” 

Marie nodded. He set off at full speed as if he had qnite for- 
gotten her, and then stopped abruptly. 

“ Will you mind my going ahead? I must warn them you are 
here—it may save”—he started wildly off again, and, rounding 
a curve, disappeared from sight. She gathered up her skirts and 
tore blindly after him, her eyes following only the path at her feet, 
attention, energy, every faculty, concentrated in keeping up the 
mad race, 

She scarcely perceived that she was now going up hill, but all 
at once rounding a corner, she tumbled into a brilliant circle of 
light and against » number of burly forms. Blinded, trembling, 
and breathless, for the moment everything swam round. 

Then she heard Drury’s voice. He had seized her firmly above 
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the elbow, and someone pressed a glass to her lips. But in that 
instant the scene cleared. In one flash she realised that the 
crisis had come—that on her, and on her decisive action now 
rested the fate of not one but many lives; and not only 
lives, but the honour of the living. It needed but this touch- 
stone, and the natural weakness of the child and woman was 
overcome. 

Upright she stood, controlled and self-possessed. She shook off 
Drury’s hand, pushed the glass deliberately away, and faced round. 
If her knees shook and her lips were dry, her voice and eyes were 
steady. 

She looked about her. It was a long, low, barn-like place, with 
no windows visible, save a small skylight in the centre. But the 
shadows were still heavy in the far corners, for the light of day 
that came through was extinguished by that of the flaring torches 
stuck in a cluster together close to the entrance, and the brilliant 
circle of illumination they made reached only three quarters 
down the room. 

She caught the dim outline of a mattress on the floor in the 
most distant corner of all, whereon an indistinguishable form 
appeared to be vaguely tossing. The group of men into which 
she had so recklessly plunged had withdrawn so that they stood 
between. She looked at them fearlessly. There was not a single 
unfamiliar face amongst them all. 

“ Daw—Green—Thwaites—you will know I come as a friend to 
you all, I come to represent Mr. Maclean.” 

Nobody stirred or answered. 

“ Drury warned us of danger—that the doctor was arrested. 
Mr. Maclean was out, and I have come to do what I can. You 
may trust me, of course, as you do him.” 

“?Tain’t no place for you.” 

The man who spoke, spoke grufily. But there was that in his 
tones which acknowledged her presence as, if not acceptable, at 
least justified. 

It was curious how through all her childishness the unconscious 
assertion of authority thrilled in Marie’s tones. 

“Tf it is danger that affects us all, it’s as much a place for me, 
as representing my brother in the matter, as for any of your kith 
or kin, Thwaites,” she said steadily. ‘‘ Where is the Frenchman 
—the wounded man? The Preventive Officer may be here at any 
moment. Is it safe to move him?” 

“ Not alive, mistress. Nor safe to leave him either,” he muttered, 
but so low that none heard him but Drury. 

There was a movement amidst the group—some of the torches 
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fell down and went out. Thwaites stepped a foot or two forward 
and placed himself directly barring Marie’s path. She tried to 
peer past him, to pierce the mysteries of those shadows in the 
suddenly darkened room, but only became conscious of moving 
figures and a great shufiling of feet. 

Drury touched her elbow. He was standing close behind. 

“Speak out at once, for God’s sake, or it’s too late,” came his 
agonised whisper, 

Marie started. 

“He must be saved at all hazards.... Thwaites, you hear 
me. Now understand. Get him safely away from here now, at 
once, and we, Mr. Maclean and myself, will be responsible. But 
if anything happens to him we shall hold you all accountable, and 
I shan’t hesitate to give the alarm.” 

“ And where would you have us to take him?” 

Why Molly thought it she did not know—perhaps it was the 
over-respectful tone, that suggested something of mockery—but a 
conviction of what that moment held of terrible import leapt full- 
fledged into her mind. With a spring forward she eluded Thwaites’ 
arm, outstretched to bar her way. What were they doing ? 

“Thwaites, what is it? What do you mean to do?” 

“(Get away from here as soon as we can,” said the man, grinning, 
and he threw himself back several paces so that his burly form 
still intervened between her and those restless vague outlines of 
flitting human beings. 

Molly met his eyes, and, for the first time in her life, read for 
herself what depths of brutal passion—reckless, selfish, wholly 
uncontrolled, belonging to the wild beast—desperation may 
reveal. She gasped, with an inward shudder of recoil from 
head to foot. Then she collected all her self-possession, and 
spoke with slow deliberation. 

“Now, Thwaites, listen to me. It’s as much my object as 
yours, for my brother’s sake, as you must know, to screen all 
this.” She made an indefinite movement of her hand. “This 
man, for the doctor’s sake, for your sake, for all our sakes, must 
be saved, Undertake with those men to get him away now, by 
this secret way, anywhere, for just this one day, and to-morrow 
night, so soon as ever it’s dark, he shall come to the Manor. 
No one shall know, we'll nurse him ourselves, and rid you of 
all responsibility, whether he’s found there or not. Come, 
promise me.’ 

Her words were calm, though to herself it sounded as though 
they were muffled and choked, so fast and thickly was her heart 
throbbing within her, 
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But she kept her eyes steadily fixed upon Thwaites, and meeting 
his, as she paused, she thought she detected a momentary softening 
in their ferocious expression. 

She put out her hand and lightly touched his arm. 

“ Thwaites, you’re a husband and a father—for the sake of 
your wife and children have pity on a man who may be loved by 
someone as you are by them. It’s ill recalling old deeds, but 
when I came to nurse your little baby with fever, you said to 
me then you would owe me a life. Is it much I’m asking of you?” 

And then for a moment she covered her face with her hand 
almost in shame. Well did she know in what reverence and 
affection her aunt and herself were held. Was it right, delicate, 
maidenly, to trade upon such love, so won by kindly deeds as 
soon forgotten as done, even in such a cause? In the dead life- 
less pause there came a moan from that far corner. She dropped 
her hands again. 

“Thwaites—you wouldn’t leave me to feel I had blood on my 
hands for ever? Think of your daughter, my god-child Marie, 
you would shrink from letting her be guilty of a man’s murder. 
Won’t you help me now—for my own sake?” 

The man turned suddenly sharp round on his heel. Marie 
stood as he left her, motionless, in a passive, wordless agony of 
suspense. Into heart and mind strung to a tension which forbade 
thought, there suddenly sprang the words of her morning’s 
psalm: “ Be strong, and He shall comfort thy heart.” Up to the 
God she believed in as a child believes, purely, faithfully, simply, 
she threw her voiceless prayer. “Be strong, be strong... . 
And put thou thy trust in the Lord!” 

Drury was still standing beside her, but as if not daring 
to speak or approach. He was looking at her asa slave might 
look at the arbiter of his life. The man as it chanced was an 
idealist by nature, Dr. Snape and Jacques had hitherto been his 
idols: from that moment Marie was enthroned as a queen higher 
than either. 

Thwaites came back. 

“We'll do as you say. They'll take him at once, Will 
you come forward, mistress? Time presses. We must be out 
of here.” 

He had barely spoken the words before there was a sudden 
violent movement close behind them. A door hitherto unseen by 
Marie burst open inwards, and another man rushed in. 

“Thwaites! Men! They’re here, round the house! We must 
be off{” There was a rush for the trapdoor into the passage. 

“Take him, oh take him!” cried Marie. 
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“ Must save our skins! There’s no one left t’keep that door 
into t’house. They'll be through it in a minute!” 

Marie sprang to the trap-door and barred the way. 

“Take him, take him as you promised, and I'll go outside, and 
keep the inner door.” 

They hesitated a moment. Rough as they were, not one would 
willingly have hurt her—but time was precious. 

“Thwaites tell them—tell them I can stop the Commandant if 
I see him—keep him back—it will help you all.” 

Looking round on the crowd of white strained faces, the 
faces indeed less of men than wild beasts of the forest, she felt 
suddenly a thrill of power. Thwaites caught her by the coat. 

“Come then, and I'll see it done. We can get clear t’other 
side, men, if they’re kept here. Miss Maclean’s in to-night, and 
will help us all. Now——” 

In a whirl of rushing feet, torches waving and flickering as 
they \.ere hastily seized and carried off, Molly became conscious 
of but two things. One was of the mattress with that tossing 
figure stretched upon it, being rapidly borne away by four men 
through the trap-door; the other Thwaites’ parting words as he 
put her through that leading into the house. 

“They won’t hurt you, of course. Keep them but a spell of 
ten minutes, and we'll all be off. Ill be the last to leave, and 
when you hear the trap-door fall to, you know all’s safe. It shuts 
with a spring; no one can ever find that—God bless you, for the 
doctor’s sake and all! We'll save his name and all of us now.” 

Marie, in one of those quick turns of humour, felt so ridiculously 
at the supremest crises, found herself, instead of considering her 
own danger, recalling with a smile an incident that had charac- 
terised one of the doctor’s dinners, at which Jacques and she had 
both been present. His old Gaelic housekeeper and cook, of whom 
the good man stood in great awe, had turned sulky, and not a 
single course or dish had come up fit to eat. The soup was 
smoked, the fish raw, the mutton sodden and burnt—the doctor 
had risen suddenly from his chair in a whirlwind of wrath. 

“ Elspeth, woman, is there nothing more to come?” 

“Nothing,” the old crone had retorted in sullen satisfaction, 
“but to return thanks.” 

Thwaites’ parting blessing seemed to be on much the same 
principle as Elspeth’s, Marie thought, recalling the old doctor's 
expression of countenance. 

In another moment she found herself on the other side of the 
oaken, nail-studded door, heard the key grate in the lock, and 
then perceived for the first time that Drury was still beside her. 
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Cuapter YI. 


“ Or course I shouldn’t leave you,” said Drury. 

Marie looked at him silently for a moment, then held out 
her hand. 

“Thank you,” she said. Action and words were simple, but 
underlying both was the recognition of something which at that 
moment put all class distinctions out of sight. He was but 
another man’s servant, not even one of her own household, bound 
by ties of clanship. Drury himself indeed bent over and saluted 
her outstretched hand with the reverential deference of the 
devoted retainer to his queen and mistress, but in Marie’s heart 
was rather a feeling of the most intense, most pure gratitude, 
gratitude as to one who had suddenly arisen to enable her, 
however unconsciously, to play her part to the end, and it meant 
the forging of a link more akin to comradeship. A sudden 
conviction had seized her in the moment when her eyes fell upon 
him, that had she really been left alone, solitary, without one 
touch of human companionship to face the next scene in that 
rapidly moving drama, courage and self-control must have failed 
her. It could not be wholly as a servant that she accepted his 
presence. 

She stood leaning against the tightly-closed door, listening 
to the sound of trampling feet on its other side. In front of her 
ran a long, wide, stone-flagged passage, lighted only at intervals 
by skylights, and with doors opening to right and left on either 
side of it. Voices and footsteps coming from this part of the 
house were now easily distinguishable, and every instant brought 
them closer and made them more clear. 

“Sit down, Drury,” said Marie. “No need to stand. We 
can't even be on the defensive.” 

Drury shook his head. He was trembling from head to foot 
as if seized with a fit of ague. In the fray in the early part of 
the night he had been shot through the shoulder, and the pain, 
suppressed to forgetfulness, was now avenging itself upon his 
nervous system. Marie knew nothing of this, but saw his face 
growing more and more ghastly as the morning light fell full 
upon it. It was nearly five o’clock, and he stood almost beneath 
one of the skylights. 

“Tt will be easier for me if you sit, Drury. It will seem more 
natural,” she said persuasively, and the man, in deference to 
what he perceived was but good sense, dropped gratefully upon 
the floor. 
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“ We must offer no resistance, you see. You have arms, Drury 
on no account are you to use or show them!” 

Drury at this gave a ghastly grin. 

“T never learnt to shoot with my left hand, Miss Marie, worse 
luck,” he said laconically. 

The trampling came nearer. At the far end of the passage 
appeared many forms. Marie suddenly put both her hands 
behind her and pressed them hard against the door. The sight 
of the foremost advancing figure had all at once brought home 
in a vivid flash of dramatic consciousness the extraordinary 
anomalousness of her position. Up to that moment so quick, 
so breathless had been the action, so impelling the necessity, 
so irresistible the claims forced upon her, that what it meant 
as a personal thing to her had never presented itself to her 
consideration. 

Now the terrible realisation flung itself with unanswerable 
force before her mental vision. She clenched her hands against 
the rough jagged nails, glad in that pain to still the other, 
the intolerable sharp agonising throb which seemed to pierce 
her through and through like a sword. 

She turned wide-opened eyes full of wretched inquiry upon 
Drury. 

“Oh, Drury, tell me! Why are we here?” 

“T suppose because we are both trying to save some one else, 
Miss Marie,” he replied stoically. 

His thoughts as he spoke went leaping to his beloved master, 
to the men—his comrades after all—whom he had tried to save 
from added crime, to the sick man he had coaxed back to life with 
devotion. And Marie’s to what her love for her brother had 
taught her should be her duty towards all humanity. 

It was with a calm bearing, though her eyes were unnaturally 
large and bright, her teeth set, her hands gripping the door 
behind her with nervous tension, that she met Devignes’ astonished, 
nay, panic-stricken gaze of recognition. 

“ Miss Maclean !” 

He had been dashing along, naked sword in one hand, pistol 
at full cock in the other, as though all England and France were 
being scoured of traitors before him. Now he came to an abrupt 
standstill, as if discrediting the evidence of his own senses. 

“T may well ask is it—can it be—surely not!” Hoe regained 
self-possession and voice, and advanced a step or two nearer. 

“My God in heaven, it is!” Marie heard him mutter in sheer 
blank incredulity under his breath. 

“Yes, it’s I!” said Marie, helplessly — 
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“ And—and who is this? ” 

He looked at Drury. 

“Drury. He came with me.” 

“ Did you want Dr. Snape ?” 

He stared first at one and then at the other, extreme dis- 
composure struggling with indescribable amazement. 

“T—T don’t think so,” said Marie. 

“Then what are you doing here?” 

No answer. Marie remained as if turned to stone, and Drury, 
huddled up at her feet, was silent also. 

Devignes stooped forward and turned the latter’s face to the 
light. 

“ Fainted,” he said briefly, “Take him, two of you.” 

The soldiers crowding in silence behind came forward, and 
rolled Drury a little aside. Marie sobbed aloud. 

“ You will permit me to offer you an escort home, Miss Maclean,” 
said Devignes, with a courtesy in his bow and low clear tones 
that to her was like the cutting of a sharp knife: it made 
her indeed recall that horrid moment when she had drawn one 
across her foot; the remembrance of that sensation of physical 
recoil thrilled her through. So vivid was it that she found 
herself cautiously feeling the wounded foot with the other to 
wonder why it no longer pained her—and she lost Devignes’ 
next words. 

“No doubt you expected to find the doctor. I am sorry your 
journey should have been in vain. I can only hope his services 
were not wanted for anything very serious.” 

His tones penetrated to the ears of every listening soldier. 
He was trying to shield her then before them; how kind, thought 
Marie, and then smiled because it was after all so unnecessary. 
Soldiers, smugglers, villagers, gentle-people—in all that con- 
cerned the smuggling trade everybody in Lodeswell knew every- 
thing about everybody else, however much or however little they 
were personally implicated, or for whichever side it was they 
fought. 

Devignes was speaking again. 

“T am waiting, Miss Maclean.” He was tapping on the ground 
with his spurred heel. 

“Oh, yes!” returned Marie, catching her breath, but not 
attempting to stir. 

“ Are you not going to move, may I ask?” 

“ Oh, no!” still more faintly. 

“Tm afraid you must, and at once.” 

Marie made no reply. The deep lines between Devignes’ eye- 
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brows became graven furrows. He wheeled sharply to the men 
behind him. 

“Search those rooms. Make haste.” 

The soldiers marched away, dispersing to left and right. When 
their backs were turned he advanced to Marie, and spoke in low 
quick tones. The stern formal ring of authority in them was 
unlike anything she had ever heard from any man before. 

“Miss Maclean, I ask you in the King’s name to stand aside. 
As his officer I must, and at once, have access to that room.” 

He was doing his best for her, his best to save both her and 
the situation. She knew that. Molly raised ber eyes, and even 
at that moment he could not but notice in a flash how beautiful, 
how infinitely beautiful, they were. Oat of the pallor of her 
wan tired face they shone, black-rimmed and bright, like stars in 
the sky of a summer night when it begins to pale towards 
morning. And the look they bore—full of the uncomprehending, 
helpless endurance of a child, not understanding why it suffers, 
but patient in silence because there seems no alternative—cut him 
to the heart, roused him to a great anger against the people who 
had placed her in such a position. 

“T can’t, I can’t let you through |” said Marie in an incoherent 
whisper. It had become so terrible to her to face this man, that 
every thought and feeling was petrified from sheer fright. She 
could only cling vaguely to something that she knew she had 
promised. She must keep her place till she heard the sound of 
that trap door. 

Half turning from Devignes, and hardly knowing what she did, 
she wound her hands in and out of the chain which fastened the 
staple on that side. Devignes came nearer; he was gentle but 
perfectly firm as he took her hands and loosed the fingers one 
after the other. So gentle was he, so unwilling to hurt her 
either physically or mentally, that though she could not in the 
first instance offer resistance, she was able simply to reclasp each 
finger as fast as ho detached it. In dead silence the process was 
repeated, once, twice, three times. 

“TI can’t hurt you,” muttered Devignes. ‘Is this fair, Miss 
Maclean? If I could tell you what this delay means!” 

He stamped his foot with impatience. Then he let her go, and 
stood back one moment and surveyed her. Marie made no 
comment, but twisted her hands tighter than ever. 

“You won’t give way?” 

“Qh, no.” 

“Tdo this in the King’s name, remember,” ho said suddenly, 
and catching her unawares by the shoulders he literally forced 
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her away. Marie said nothing, her fingers were closely entwined. 
Devignes undid them forcibly this time, and threw himself 
heavily against the door. It cracked and swayed. He held 
Marie off, with his right arm barring the way, while with the 
other hand he snatched his pistol from where he had replaced it 
in his belt, and cocking it with a dexterous jerk of two fingers 
fired it straight against the lock. At that ill-fated moment 
another pistol went off; it was Marie’s, hidden in her coat pocket. 
She screamed, but it was Devignes’ arm that suddenly dropped. 
The noise brought the soldiers hurrying out. With a shout they 
flung themselves man after man against the door, hacking with 
swords, driving with the butt end of muskets, kicking with 
heavy spurred boots. 

Marie faced round desperately upon Devignes. 

“Oh, you make me break my promise!” she cried. But just 
then she heard the noise of the trap-door within shutting to with 
a peculiar rasping sound she could not mistake. The soldiers 
burst in, but it was to an empty room. Marie sat down whero 
she was, at one side of the battered door, covered her face up in . 
her coat and cried. 





“You will let me see you home now, I hope, Miss Maclean ?” 

She looked up then, and saw Devignes standing close beside 
her. But his eyes were studiously averted, and his face was set 
in hard inscrutable lines. His tones were so lifeless in their 
monotonous dead level, so devoid of all feeling, that somehow 
Marie took fresh alarm, at what she did not know. He was busy 
wrapping a handkerchief round one wrist. 

“Your friends have escaped us—so your task is fulfilled. You 
will come home now?” 

It was easier to resist his words of command. This way of 
speaking sounded so unfamiliar that Molly, even as she rose 
mechanically to obey, looked at him furtively with ill-defined 
apprehension. He offered her his arm, and led the way out 
through the house. At the front door a closed carriage was 
waiting ; he handed her in, guarding her dress solicitously from 
the wheel, and folding a big rug, heaped in one corner, carefully 
round her. He asked her if she preferred one side of the carriage 
to the other, if she would like the windows up or down, if he 
might offer her a stool for her feet or a cushion for her head. 
But it was all in the same mechanical tone, and:after receiving 
her replies, and apologising for the further intrusion of his 
presence upon her, he leant back in his corner in perfect silence. 
Molly began to have a subtle feeling of remorse in her heart. 
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She looked at his profile as he sat with his head turned from her, 
staring straight out of the window on his side of the carriage, 
and wished it did not look so grave, so sad, so wretchedly 
depressed. 

The jolt of the carriage over the hard ruts shook her, and 
presently one terrible lurch threw her almost bodily against him. 
That made him look round—and Marie spoke on the impulse of 
the moment. 

“Oh, did I do very wrong? Are you very angry? ” 

“Angry? Angry?” He looked upon her, but Marie could 
not fathom the depth of bitterness in his eyes, because she was 
not yet capable of understanding what had caused it. 

He paused, as if weighing what he should reply. 

“The matter is no personal one, Miss Maclean.” 

“You look so—disappointed !” faltered Marie. 

“My business is my King’s and country’s—is it not well I 
should be—disappointed, did you say ?—when I find traitors and 
treacherous abetting of traitors where I had looked to find loyalty 
and faith? If I could but make you realise the shameful part 
you are playing!” It burst from him in a flash of righteous 
anger. 

Marie shrank as from a blow. 

“T don’t understand!” was all her quivering lips could frame. 

“No, it seems not. More shame to those who have used you as 
a tool. No”—he put up a hand—“ no, you need explain nothing 
to me, confess nothing, own nothing. Keep faith to someone!” 

“ But you?” 

“I?” laughed Devignes; it was a horrid laugh, and made 
Marie wince again, for the man was sore to his very soul, since 
honour to his King and fidelity to his duty were the breath of 
life to him, and he could neither understand nor pardon their 
lack in others. He had believed ip Marie’s innocence and the 
unwillingness of her complicity till that night; her actions then 
had come with a shock which for the moment obscured his 
judgment. 

“T?—I have enough to think about to last me, my dear lady, 
80 long as the world has any meaning left for a soldier.” 

And Marie knew by the very lightness with which he addressed 
her how low she had fallen in his esteem. 

They stopped at the Manor House gate. 

“The sun is up,” he said, “ you will perhaps prefer going in 
quietly, without unduly advertising your expedition.” 

He helped her out, opened the heavy side door for her, saluted, 
and left her. 
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Cuapter VII. 


Mante crept like a humbled ghost through by-paths and shrubs 
till close to the house. The hall-door stood open, for directly the 
household began to be astir on these fine summer mornings every 
door and window was flung wide, and it was now well past six 
o’clock. 

She stood wretchedly hesitating to leave her shelter for a 
moment or two, but all was still and peaceful; no one seemed to 
be about, and as she reasoned with herself, after all, even if she 
did meet some wandering servant, it was no unusual thing for 
her to be out so early. She often rose at five or six to pick the 
flowers for house and table before breakfast, loving the first fresh 
sweet hours of the day best of all, when the world, the beautiful 
world of God’s creation, seemed to belong all to herself, and her 
thoughts, pure and sweet as the dew she brushed from the 
flowers she moved amongst, might wander to the dreamland of 
her life undisturbed by the prosaic claims of every day. 

She was in reality too dispirited, too weary, to care much just 
then whether any one saw her or not. But when, safe within tho 
shelter of her own room, she suddenly caught a glimpse of herself 
in the glass, she realised with an inexpressible feeling of relief 
how lucky it was that fate had so far favoured her! No one 
could have connected the poetry of early dew and innocent flower- 
picking with the miserable degraded-looking object that con- 
fronted her! Molly gave one frightened look, and tearing off her 
wraps helter-skelter, plunged straightway into the friendly cover 
of bed, as if there she might perhaps bury for ever her disgrace 
and humiliation. 

Meanwhile Jacques and Lady Hepzibah were dawdling over a 
late téte-a-téte breakfast. Jacques, fresh as healthy nineteen can 
very well be even after a night’s hard riding, his business so far 
safely concluded that he could afford for the time being to put 
anxiety aside, knowing as yet nothing of Dr. Snape’s arrest, 
nothing of his sister’s escapades, was in the most buoyant spirits. 

He had gone straight to his room on returning early that 
morning, not wishing to disturb his sister again, and only intent 
on getting some sleep, and had risen for breakfast in sufficiently 
good time to prevent his aunt from asking any awkward questions. 
He had trusted to Marie to replace the bonnet, and the tell-tale lace 
was safe with Dangars; what had he now particularly to fear? 

But with Molly it was otherwise. Her sleep lasted till the first 
spell of utter exhaustion had passed, then perturbation of spirit 
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and mind got the mastery again. Tired, aching, bruised as she 
was, her restlessness would not permit a moment’s respite. She 
must see Jacques, and at once. Shaking and trembling, she was 
just creeping downstairs, pausing on every step to try and recover 
herself to meet her aunt’s eyes—unsuspicious, near-sighted, trust- 
ful as they were—when, glancing through one of the long dormer 
windows which lit the landings, she saw a party of horsemen 
galloping up to the front. 

Already they were dismounting; she could distinguish the 
leaders. No mistaking the portly form of the Commandant, and 
oh! how her heart turned faint within her! no mistaking the 
lithe figure swinging himself out of the saddle at that very 
moment! Even in her anxiety Marie had an odd momentary 
flash of pleasure in seeing how differently he did it from any of 
the other men. The rest were ordinary troopers in the uniform 
of the company then occupying the fort at Langley Point, and 
under charge for the time being of the Commandant as supple- 
menting the Excise Service. 

She flew down the stairs. The voices of brother and aunt, 
raised in gay badinage, reached her from the state dining-room. 
It was used for all meals in summer, even when only two of 
them were at home, because of its delicious coolness. The chief 
door, opening into the hall, faced the front entrance, but there 
were several others leading from the adjoining suites of rooms. 
Marie darted into one of these, and was just entering at the 
further side, when with a great clatter the main door from the 
hall opened and the Commandant and Devignes were ushered in. 

The noise of spurs and swords and measured marching outside 
had already made Jacques and his aunt rise hastily from their 
seats, and at the sight of the two officers Lady Hepzibah advanced 
quickly to meet them, her manner gracious, though surprise 
struggled hard with welcome. There was that in their bearing 
and manner that signified something unusual. 

“And to what do I owe the pleasure of this early call?” she 
asked. “In uniform too, Commandant! And did I hear the 
clattering of spurs outside? What has happened? You alarm 
me! But perhaps you are just riding past with your men? I 
hope nothing is wrong.” 

Lhe Commandant was unable either to advance or to meet 
her eyes. He stood his ground, indeed, though as near the door 
as he could without being actually on the other side. Fumbling 
nervously with his sword-hilt, he looked for all reply to Devignes, 

Devignes was already half-way up the room. There he stopped, 
not offering to salute Lady Hepzibah save than by a profound bow. 
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“Our business is that of His Majesty, madam,” he said, with 
grave formality. ‘“ You will under the circumstances, I am sure, 
pardon the intrusion of our armed troopers into your presence.” 

Lady Hepzibah returned the bow with a ceremonious courtesy 
which implied, for all its deference, that she was yet awaiting a 
proper explanation. 

At his first words a subtle change seemed to sweep over her. 
Jacques and Marie could only look on in amazement. Gone was 
the kindly, simple, unconventional lady they knew as aunt, and 
here suddenly arisen before them was that creation—une Grande 
Dame! In that moment they first became aware of the gulf set 
between the current of her life as they had always seen it, and 
that which it had been before. 

“You will explain your errand, messieurs, without delay or 
hesitation. I am a loyal subject—God bless His Majesty!” 

“Amen,” said Devignes, and the Commandant, behind him, 
echoed the prayer in a thick voice. 

“You will pardon my abruptness when I state that my errand 
is to search this house, having reason to believe that certain 
persons evilly disposed towards the King’s Government are 
concealed herein.” 

Lady Hepzibah proved in that moment how real was her claim 
to high breeding by not moving a muscle. No earthquake, no 
thunderclap, no falling of her very house about her ears could 
have produced a more astounding shock. But her face was as 
imperturbable, her tones were as formal as Devignes’ own. 

“ Your warrant, sir, if you please.” 

For answer he drew some papers from his breast-pocket, and 
with a respectful inclination handed them to her. In silence, 
without a tremor of her fingers as she turned the sheets, Lady 
Hepzibah read them through, line by line. 

“You must pardon our having addressed you hitherto with so 
great a disregard of your rightful position—my lord!” said she, 
handing back the papers with a regal gesture. “You will of 
course do your duty.” 

Devignes turned to the Commandant. 

“ Direct your men where to go,” he said briefly. 

The Commandant, tumbling helplessly over his sword, which 
in his agitation he had forgotten to hitch up, and dropping his 
hat in his anxiety to escape, laid hasty hands on the door-handle, 

“You will permit us to remain here,” said Lady Hepzibah 
coldly, reseating herself with deliberation. 

“Nephew, niece, you had better sit down. These gentlemen 
may take some time.” 
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“It is a mere matter of form,” said Devignes. “As I am 
but carrying out my instructions, I can add nothing but personal 
apologies and regrets.” 

“Under the circumstances they are unnecessary,’ 
Lady Hepzibah. 

A long pause ensued. When the Commandant had left the 
room Devignes walked across to the window, stationing himself 
at right angles to the other occupants of the room, with his back 
just sufficiently turned fo prevent his meeting their eyes. 

Lady Hepzibah folded her hands in her lap, and maintained 
absolute silence. But her head was held very high, and a fixed 
red spot glowed on either sallow cheek. Jacques remained 
standing, his right hand resting on the back of his aunt’s chair, 
upright, steady, self-possessed. The crisis had brought a change 
in him also, he bore himself as a boy no longer, but as a man, 
conscious of his responsibilities and his position as head of his 
family, 

As to Marie, she was constrained by the shaking of her limbs 
simply to sit down just where she was. Glancing up once towards 
Devignes, she found his eyes fixed steadily upon her. The colour, 
faint and pure, tinged her cheek for a moment, but faded the 
next. Worlds apart were they now, and she in the nethermost. 
She was despised utterly, she felt it. But her helplessness before 
the unspoken condemnation, if it accentuated the sting, brought 
its own courage. Since he thought her all base, all unworthy— 
why care at all? 

It was Jacques and his interests, with whom, for good or ill, 
she had identified herself. It should be so now and altogether. 
Lady Hepzibah’s bearing had its influence also, insensibly she 
too tried to draw herself up, prepared to comport herself with at 
least a measure of the dignity of which she had so brilliant an 
example before her. 

“Only she has nothing to reproach herself with—it is so easy 
for her,” thought poor Molly. 

“ Did he really think her altogether wicked, really and truly a 
liar?” She could not have helped that one little glance again at 
him! He was looking at her still, but was it in contempt? Marie 
dropped her eyes again, and wished she were a better woman. 

They heard the trampling of returning feet, and the door opened 
to admit the Commandant. He marched a few steps into the 
room, a detachment of four soldiers behind him. 

They were carrying between them a large box which in 
obedience to a gesture from their Commander they placed upon 
the table, and then withdrew. All eyes were fixed upon it. 
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“ May I ask if that is all that you have found?” inquired Lady 
Hepzibah with a calmness that augured ill. “It is my bonnet- 
box, I think. Surely, gentlemen, you cannot be playing some 
farcical jest upon us!” 

Devignes turned sharp round to the Commandant. 

“ Have you searched the house throughout ? ” 

*T have, sir.” 

“ And found nothing—nobody.” 

“Nobody, nothing, but this.” 

Devignes looked then towards Lady Hepzibah. 

“Will you permit me, madam, to explain, so far as my orders 
will allow me?” 

“With pleasure,” said Lady Hepzibah. 

“ My business in this part of the world is shown by those papers 
you hold.” Lady Hepzibah inclined her head majestically. 

“There was and still is reason to believe that under cover of 
and in conjunction with the smuggling trade extensively practised 
along the coast—you are no doubt aware of the fact—certain 
treasonable correspondences with the national enemy have been 
carried on. It was represented to us, on sufliciently good 
authority, that an expedition which took place and ended in an 
affray between Friday night and Saturday morning of last week 
was deliberately undertaken with a view to further this. It has 
therefore become essential that every clue connected in any way 
with that affair should be strictly investigated.” 

Devignes paused. He was carefully weighing every word. 

“ Quite right, sir,” replied Lady Hepzibah stiffly. “ Quite right. 
But I still fail to grasp your point as to the necessity of examining 
my house, or my apparel.” 

She glanced at the bonnet-box, a considerable blot on the 
polished surface of the long mahogany table. 

“The Manor House, madam, is roomy, and a large part of it 
is disused. The very fact of its being above suspicion, and as 
such the most likely place of refuge that would suggest itself to 
an ingenious mind, is the reason why I am forced to regard it 
with suspicion. You follow me, madam?” 

Lady Hepzibah looked slightly mollified. 

“You mean that my name and honour might be deliberately 
used as a cover, where those of persons less well known for their 
loyalty would be considered insufficient?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“You have doubtless then only done your duty. It is now 
discharged, and I trust you will consider satisfactorily.” 

“ Hardly,madam. There is still one point. You are naturally 
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concerned as to why so personal a thing as the trimming on any 
lady’s head-covering can be implicated in so great and important 
an issue. Without your permission I should not wish to examine 
it, especially as we have your own word,” he bowed profoundly 
here, “that it is wholly and entirely your own property. But, 
madam, the same reasons with regard to the peculiar advantages 
of your house as a cover apply in this case. We have had 
positive evidence that the lace used in trimming the bonnet you 
were pleased to wear yesterday in public, is lace which can be 
identified as brought over in the course of this illegal trade. I 
scarcely need say we believe you to have been deceived, and 
grossly deceived in the matter.” 

“Yesterday,” said Lady Hepzibah, “I wore lace on my bonnet 
which was so essentially my own property that, as I told you, it 
was made by myself. You imply doubt of my word.” 

“Timply nothing, madam. I have stated my position.” 

Lady Hepzibah rose from her seat, her face literally scarlet, 
but holding herself upright as a dart. It was evident she was 
making the most supreme efforts at retaining self-control. 

“ Preposterous,” she muttered, “ preposterous, preposterous.” 

The sound of her sharply indrawn breath was all that broke 
the silence. 

“You are accusing me—accusing me—accusing MzE—of treason- 
able practices! Of deliberate lying—of barefacedly flaunting my 
disgrace, dishonour, treachery; ’tis monstrous, incredible!” For 
one moment it seemed as if she would break down. Her hand 
went to her throat, and she struggled hard for composure. 

Jacques stepped suddenly forward, but an imperious gesture 
stopped him. Lady Hepzibah had recovered herself. 

“Nephew, silence. I command it. My name and honour need 
no defence. I refuse, and I forbid you, to answer one single 
question further, to make one single inquiry. Search my house, 
gentlemen, from cellar to attic, look where you please, inspect my 
property, my papers. Here are my private keys,” she pulled 
them from her pocket, and placed them with a superb gesture on 
the table. “Open and read wherever you feel disposed. I not 
only give you permission, I demand it as a right, and at once.” 

Devignes confronted her with concentrated gravity. Every 
feeling was absorbed in admiration of her behaviour, but he still 
hardly believed her to be telling the whole truth. 

“T shall remain here in this room with my nephew and niece, 
in the presence of your soldiers, while you yourself conduct the 
search. There is nothing more to be said.” 

She reseated herself, 
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Devignes advanced slowly, and took up the keys. 

“Tf I conduct this further search, madam, it is at your request, 
not mine. I shall do it as a part of the fealty I owe to His 
Majesty. You will, I trust, acquit me of all personal feeling in the 
matter.” 

“T need no assurance from you upon that point,” retorted Lady 
Hepzibah haughtily. “Your name, my Lord Carisbrooke, is 
sufficient guarantee for your conduct asa gentleman. We met as 
strangers, the merest acquaintances, for the first time yesterday. 
There can be no personal feeling between us for good or ill. IfI 
were capable of any further sensitiveness on the point, it would be 
that those who have been intimate with my character, name, and 
conduct for well-nigh a life-time, could have found no means of 
re-assuring you as to this from experience. It is not the hand of 
a mere stranger that can deal us the blows that inflict pain.” 

She levelled one glance at the Commandant, a glance so 
withering in its contempt that even Devignes felt sorry for him. 

“My colleague is my subordinate, madam. He obeys my 
orders not his own feelings. Had I listened to the assurance he gave 
me on his honour on this very point, we should not be here. I 
am however, bound, in the position I hold in the matter, to trust 
to nothing but my own experience.” 

“T have nothing further to say,” said Lady Hepzibah coldly. 

The Commandant made an inarticulate murmur. True soldier 
by training and nature as he was, self-defence before his superior 
officer was well-nigh impossible to him. Often as he had faced 
death, this was perhaps the most terrible moment of his life. 

“ Madam,” he began, helplessly. 

“Commandant,” replied Lady Hepzibah, resting her eyes upon 
him for one instant as upon one who was so far away that it was 
out of human power to recognise him—“it is so impossible to me 
to believe that your partaking of my hospitality during the past 
three days, while in company with this gentleman, and cognisant 
of his designs, can have been in the character of a spy, that I beg 
you will say nothing. The length of our friendship forbids it. 
Pray leave us.” 

With a clatter of his sword, a face set like iron, eyes fixed 
immovably in front of him, the Commandant wheeled to leave the 
room. But Jacques recalled him. 

“Commandant! Mr. Devignes! Pardon, my Lord Carisbrooke 
—wait one moment. I shall add nothing to what my aunt has 
said beyond defending her word and honour in the only way 
possible. As head of this house and family, the last male repre- 
sentative and protector of her and her interests, I put myself at 
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your disposal. Regard me, if you please, as responsible in every 
particular for my aunt Lady Hepzibah, and for my sister Miss 
Maclean. I am prepared to place myself under arrest.” 

Devignes looked him up and down. 

“Tt would be advisable,” he said drily. 

The Commandant opened the door, and the troopers filed in. 

“You will take Mr. Maclean into custody,” said Devignes. 
“Convey him to the Fort, and at once.” 

Two of the men detached themselves and came forward. 

“T have your permission ?” said Jacques lightly, with a glance 
at Devignes. He dropped on one knee beside his aunt, raised her 
hand to his lips with a graceful gesture of farewell, and turned to 
Marie. Devignes made one impulsive step forward as if he would 
have checked him, then stopped abruptly, leaning on his sword, 
with a deep frown between his eyebrows. It could be but for a 
moment. 

“ Au revoir, Marie,” said Jacques aloud. He leaned forward to 
kiss her cheek as she sat, turned as if to stone, unable to move or 
speak, and whispered, ‘“‘ Remember, silence. I leave those lives in 
trust with you.” 

He marched down to meet the troopers half-way, and in doing 
so had to pass Devignes closely. Devignes straightened himself 
at that moment, and looked Jacques squarely in the face. 

“You'll thank me for permitting this presently,” he said in an 
undertone. No one else heard the words. Jacques laughed 
pleasantly, for he liked the man; there was the making, the 
porsibility, of real and genuine friendship between them, and 
each felt it. As he passed on his eyes fell on the bonnet-box. 

“There’s one other arrest, Commandant, you ought to make,” 
he sang out gaily, and pointed derisively at the plumes just 
nodding over the edges. 

Devignes smothered a smile, and looked at the Commandant. 

“ Have you examined the lace?” 

“ No!” thundered out the Commandant, his pent-up feelings 
finding sudden vent. 

“You had, perhaps, better take it, then,” said Devignes. 

The Commandant, in his stiffest and most military manner, 
advanced like another martyr to the stake. 

“Arrest that—object,’ he said in a voice that woke the echoes 
from rafter to rafter. 

Two more troopers marched stolidly forward, and took up the 
box between them. Sussex they were to the backbone, and not a 
feature relaxed, not a smile was to be seen. 

The Commandant’s face was black as night. Lady Hepzibah, 
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looking neither to right nor left, sat immovably erect and 
perfectly impassive; Marie looked as if life had left her. 
Only the graceless Jacques, throwing back his red head, burst 
out into a wild fit of delighted, gay, irrepressible laughter. 
Devignes, making his way out last of all, hastily drew his hand 
across his mouth, 


(To be continued.) 





